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CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION. 


Congress is incubating very slowly. A good many eggs have been 
put under the hen, but she is still sitting and shows no signs of 
getting uneasy. The House has voted, among other things, to dis- 
cuss the silver bill for three weeks or more, well knowing that no 
chicken will be hatched from that egg. There are also other eggs, 
the fate of which is clearly well known in advance. Has Congress 
nothing else to do except to waste time on these things, or is this 
an educating process which it is desirable to stimulate and encour- 
age? Doubtless Congressmen and the people learn a good deal 
during one of these discussions. One of the things learned by the 
people is, if they did not know it before, that many of their Con- 
gressmen do not know much, and while this is a kind of negative 
knowledge, it is worth something in the way of finding out whether 
such representatives should be sent back. The Senate has been 
engaged in several debates during the winter, the principal object of 
which was, to improve party position. This may seem elevated 
work to the ordinary statesman; to an outsider it has a different 
look. If there be really any business for Congress to do, we cannot 
help thinking that it ought to be done. If there be no business, 
why not adjourn and go home? If Congressmen desire to _be- 
come better educated and enlightened on public questions, we feel 
very sure that they can become so more quickly, and certainly with 
less expense to the public, at home and in the public schools or 
houses of correction, than in the capitol at Washington. Hence we 
conclude it is hardly worth while to have them discuss such mat- 
ters for an a purpose. They are certainly not justified 
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in giving these questions an airing on business grounds. There are . 
many matters before Congress which should be thoroughly discussed 
and settled. Important bills have been pending for years of one 
kind or another which ought to be matured and put in the form of 
laws. It looks now very much as though Congress would do but 
little more than pass the appropriation bills. Doubtless more time 
will be frittered away in various measures looking toward the good 
of parties, and in the end the appropriation bills will be put through 
under the pressure of hot weather without any or only the briefest 
consideration. This should not be so; they should have the first 
place, and if this were given to them, the public would become 
more familiar with National expenditures and as a consequence they 
would be more wisely made. So far as banking legislation is con- 
cerned several measures are now pending. First, may be mentioned 
the bills introduced by Messrs. Hutton, Sawyer, and Price for the 
protection of depositors in National banks providing for a “guarantee 
deposit fund” to be held by the United States Treasurer. Mr. Hut- 
ton wants the banks, in lieu of all existing taxes, to pay for this 
purpose, semi-annually, a duty of one half mill on the dollar of 
average monthly deposits. Mr. Sawyer wants a duty of one-tenth of 
one per centum of average deposits paid semi-annually for this pur- 
pose; and Mr. Price wants such a fund of twenty millions set aside 
and collected from the banks on account of the semi-annual duty 
on notes. Mr. La Follette has a bill requiring bank officials to pay 
deposits upon demand at any time, in the absence of specific agree- 
ment to the contrary, and declaring them guilty of obtaining money 
under false pretences in the event of their failure to comply with 
such demand within twenty-four hours. The bill is only to apply 
to insolvent banks. A bill by Mr. McComas makes it unlawful for 
executive officers of banks of $200,000 or more capital stock to 
engage in stock, bond, grain or other speculation, individually or 
personally, or have any interest in a private banking or brokerage 
firm. A penalty of one to five years’ imprisonment and a fine not 
exceeding $10,000 is prescribed. Mr. Brumm has a bill limiting 
capital stock to five million dollars. Mr. Bland proposes to amend 
the provisions governing elections ,of directors, so that each share- 
holder may cast as many votes as he holds shares, multiplied by 
the number of directors to be elected, and may cast the whole 
number of votes for one candidate, or distribute them, and that 
directors shall be elected in no other way. A bill by Mr. Little 
provides that three-fourths of required lawful money reserves shall 
be kept in coin, of which at least two-fifths shall be in silver. 
Whether anything comes of these bills is doubtful. It is possible 
that some of them may be matured, but at present writing there 
is every indication that the session will be spent in speech-making, 
with hardly anything more to show for it than the appropriation 
bills. 




















LABOR TROUBLES. 


LABOR TROUBLES. 


For several weeks the most prominent social phenomena have 
been the numerous outbreaks between employers and employed. 
All over the country this extraordinary state of things exists. It 
chiefly centers in the manufacturing establishments, although some 
of the railroad companies are having a serious time in maintain- 
ing satisfactory relations with their men. Never before in the his- 
tory of employing labor in this country has anything of the kind 
occurred. Strikes, of course, have not been infrequent, but they 
have not had much connection with each other. The strikes now 
raging are like a huge wave rolling over the land and causing 
many to wonder why it happened and when it will cease. 

Before the invention of machinery and the division of labor, 
strikes were unknown. There were no strikes in the days of Abra- 
ham. They are modern occurrences, clearly traceable to the divi- 
sion of labor. In the olden time, when everybody supplied his 
wants by direct effort, there was no occasion for strikes, for no one 
would strike against himself. We clearly see, therefore, the origin 
of these untoward events. If our great factories be good things, 
whereby products are cheapened and greater wealth is accumulated, 
they also cause increased social friction, leading finally to serious 
labor explosions, such as we now everywhere behold. 

No one would think of returning to the primitive state of sup- 
plying his own wants by his own efforts. To do this would be a 
terrible waste of skill and energy. The machine is one of the 
greatest friends of man. It is true that the workingman bitterly 
inveighs against every new invention. He regards it as an enemy 
to his prosperity, as taking the bread out of his mouth and the 
mouths of his family. Nevertheless, as it has been again and 
again shown, while it is the temporary effect of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, yet by cheapening products a wider use is made of them, 
and in the end labor is needed to supply the enlarged demand. 
We have, therefore, as a consequence of using machinery, tempo- 
rary suffering, followed by accrued and greater benefits and bless- 
ings in the way of more products of one kind and another, and 
procurable at less cost than we had before. Thus, the suffering in 
the beginning is more than compensated by greater blessings in 
the end. Machinery, therefore, is not the enemy of labor, but the 
true friend of all. 

Notwithstanding the general prevalence of strikes, the more ob- 
serving cannot fail to notice that there is a wide difference in their 
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character. Some strikes are of short duration, and adjustments are 
easily made. In many cases, however, of employing labor—in fact, 
in the great majority of them—no strikes at all occur. Now, the 
question is well worth asking, since there are so many strikes in 
any given employment, say in cotton or woolen manufacturing, why 
do not all strike who are in the same employment? Are the 
hands treated differently in one concern than in another? Are 
they paid better wages? Are they under a severe restraint which 
forbids striking? These questions are certainly worth answering, and 
a complete answer would bring a great deal of valuable truth to 
light. 

The most obvious thought is that there is probably quite as 
much difference among employers as employed. There is a great 
deal of difference of what we call tact among men, in judgment, 
good sense, kindliness, and regard for the employed. The condition 
of employers financially often causes a marked difference in their 
treatment of their men. Some mill-owners are’ heavily in debt, 
and they feel its pressure, and the necessity of making every pos- 
sible cent in order to meet their obligations. One cannot help 
contrasting, for example, the prevalence of strikes in Fall River 
with their absence in Lowell. Both are enormous cotton manufac- 
turing centers, employing millions of capital and a vast body of 
laboring men. Why do the workingmen of Lowell strike so rarely, 
and those of Fall River so frequently? Does the difference in the 
goods manufactured account for the different conduct of the work- 
ingmen in the two places? This, surely, is not a full explanation. 
Does it consist in the fact that the managers at Lowell are more 
experienced men, have more tact, and have a much larger capital at 
their command than their Fall River competitors? The mills in the 
latter city, to a very considerable extent, have been erected on bor- 
rowed capital; hence, there is an enormous interest account to pay. 
In Lowell, on the other hand, the corporations are rich, their credit 
is good, and no financial difficulties trouble them. Hence, they 
can deal with their men more generously than the Fall River 
managers can. And the same remark applies in varying degree to 
employers and employed elsewhere. Again, many an employer, hav- 
ing abundant capital and great skill in manufacturing, so far as the 
mechanical part of the work is concerned, utterly fails to conduct 
himself in such a way as to keep on good terms with his men. 
Some employers are, as we see, continually in hot water. They 
are too exacting, pay too low wages, run too many hours—in short, 
try to get too much out of their men. They, on the other hand, 
resenting the endeavor, seek to get square with him by striking, 
or keeping his mill in an uncomfortable condition. Many an em- 
ployer who had no trouble a few years ago, yet who was arbitrary 
in his ways, would, if in business to-day, be a most uncomfortable 
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and, on the whole, unsuccessful employer. Times have changed. 
The managers having that peculiar ability needful to deal with men 
successfully are rare indeed, and are sorely needed. If we do not 
have them they must be taught in the rough school of experience. 
We wish there was a shorter way, but we fear there is not. In 
the meantime, these strikes are likely to go on, and while we do 
not believe they will last for ever, yet, if anything is certain, it is 
that in this free country of ours the laboring man is determined to 
get a fair reward, and will not cease to complain and strike until 
it is assured. . 





t 
* 
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SINKING FUND LAW. 


Senator Beck has introduced a bill in the Senate providing for 
the reduction of only twenty millions of the debt annually. The 
amount required by the existing law is, in round figures, pretty 
nearly fifty million dollars, the amount falling somewhat from year 
to year. There are certainly very grave objections to this new bill. 
When the former one was passed in 1862 it was a formal notice to 
all persons who should loan to the government, of its future inten- 
tion, and constitutes a contract as binding as any can be made be- 
tween it and the persons who have loaned to the government since 
that date. If this new bill should become a law and all the holders 
of National obligations should assent to it, then, of course, no ob- 
jection could be made to it on the ground of illegality. But suppose 
the financial condition of the government should change? Suppose 
we should pass the various pension bills now pending and contract 
a billion and a half of new debt, and adopt a more wasteful system 
of public expenditure, and suppose we should get a little careless 
about paying our interest and in other ways easily imagined injure 
the public credit, what then would the creditor say concerning such 
a funding bill? He would doubtless be very anxious to get his 
money back at the earliest possible date, and the cutting down of 
the sinking fund from fifty to twenty millions of course means a 
postponement of the payment of the debt to a much longer period. 
This thing will not do. The contract with the bondholders is of 
the most imperious nature, and the government for a moment can- 
not afford to trifle with it. This bill should never be mentioned 
again. The payment of fifty millions of the debt annually is the 
smallest sum that will satisfy the people; no less sum will satisfy 
the law. No one should think of managing the finances in such a 
way as to diminish this annual payment. The sooner the pecuniary 
burdens of the war are discharged the better for all. The debt is a 
constant reminder of what has been, and we cannot too speedily 
efface it from public attention. 
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NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK REPORT. 


The annual report of Mr. Paine, Superintendent of the banks of 
New York, is an interesting and valuable document. It is a good 
history of the operations of the banks during the year, and contains 
many sound reflections. The Savings banks in the State have done 
well. No such bad failures have been recorded during the present 
period of depression as characterized the period from 1873 to 1879. 
The failures which happened then, distressing and heavy as they 
were, taught valuable lessons which are not likely to be soon for- 
gotten. Mr. Paine shows a watchful regard for the depositors of 
these institutions, and elsewhere we have made some extracts from 
this document, It is always a pleasure to look over these reports, 
and we wish they were more widely read, for they ought to be. Our 
Government and State documents, while having a forbidding appear- 
ance, are full of information and valuable lessons, and we trust the 
time is coming when the people will get in the way of perusing 
them, especially those most directly interested, and thus find out 
how the public business is conducted. 

One of the interesting matters considered in this report is the 
establishing of postal Savings banks by the Government. Mr. Paine 
is opposed to them, In Great Britain they have flourished, and the 
general opinion there is in favor of continuing this function by the 
Government. We think Mr. Paine is right in his objections to 
them. The Government has about all the business on hand that it 
can execute with success. We cannot help thinking that a system 
of postal Savings banks would be fraught with a great deal of 
hazard. But while this objection applies to National postal Savings 
banks, why could not the States take the business in hand? Of 
course, the prime idea of a postal Savings bank is to increase the 
security of the depositors. The State gets a sum from the Savings 
banks in the way of a tax on the deposits. This is so, we believe, 
in all States. Since it does, why would it not be proper for the 
State to guarantee the security of the deposits. Perhaps it might 
be a good thing to increase the tax somewhat; and we are sure if 
the State should do this two things would be accomplished. First, 
the State would derive a much larger revenue from the increase of 
deposits, and the depositors, on the other hand, would have a better 
security than that they now possess. Thus a benefit would accrue 
all around. Now, it might be asked if the deposits should increase 
as a consequence of this system, would not this be done in the 
way of depleting other sources of revenue from which the State 
derives a larger tax? We think not. In the first place, deposits 
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consist of personal property, not anything tangible, on which the 
tax gatherer can lay his hand. We know that personal property, 
generally, is of a very fleeting, transitory nature, so far as taxation 
is concerned. There is an enormous amount of personal property in 
New York, and yet the amount thereof taxed there is very small. 
All the property, therefore, that gets into the Savings banks may 
be regarded as a clear addition to the taxable revenue of the 
State. If it did not get into these institutions it would be invested 
in bonds and stocks and other kinds of property on which hardly 
any tax would be paid. Keeping this fact in mind, that Savings 
banks deposits constitute an additional taxable fund, we should 
welcome every addition, and if the securing of deposits had the 
effect of enlarging the amount, the State would be a gainer by the 
operation. Of course, if the losses that occurred from time to time 
exceeded the taxes, then the State would not gain; but a very small 
tax, as our past history shows, would be sufficient to cover all the 
losses arising from Savings bank management, and leave a hand- 
some revenue for the State. Is not this suggestion worth further 
consideration? Let our readers think it over and tell us what 
should be done. 





' 
a 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REPORT. 


The annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
been recently published, and deserves at least a brief notice in our 
pages. According to Poor, the aggregate earnings of all the railroads 
in the country, in 1884, were $770,684,908, of which sum more than one- 
eighth was earned by the Pennsylvania, or $97,849,875. The net, earn- 
ings of this company, in 1885, were $31,303,648, an enormous figure 
truly, and worthy of careful analysis. Of course, like other railroad 
companies, there has been a very considerable reduction in gross and 
net earnings, resulting in smaller dividends to the stockholders. This 
was to be expected in a time like the present. Indeed, the earning 
of the former rate would not have been altogether wise, nor have 
indicated, perhaps, the soundest management, for it must be remem- 
bered that a transportation company is one of the factors or links 
in production. It takes products from one place to another, 
thereby enhancing their value, and is in a real sense, theretore, a 
partner in their production. In a period of depression, when the 
producer is obliged to sell for lower prices, it is fair for the trans- 
porter to reduce his charges for carrying, otherwise the profits of the 
producer will be less, perhaps entirely swept away, or even a loss 
will be incurred. To take all his profits away, or still worse, to 
land him on the wrong side of the account in producing, would be 
an injurious thing for a company, and, in the end, would tell 
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heavily on its prosperity. There was, therefore, no other wise course 
for either the Pennsylvania or any other railroad company, except to 
reduce charges with the times, and bear proportionately the smaller 
return arising from the smaller value of the product thus jointly 
produced. This, of course, meant smaller earnings for all concerned. 

There has, doubtless, been a good deal of business transacted at 
too small profit, and even a loss, on which a profit ought to have 
been made. Part of the diminished earnings arises from this cause, 
and so far as they do, this fact is to be regretted. Probably it was 
unavoidable, so far as the Pennsylvania Railroad is concerned. It 
was obliged to meet its rivals, and doubtless the best policy has 
been pursued that could be, all things considered. One of the more 
noteworthy instances of this nature has been the transportation of 
live stock from the West to the East. It would seem that the 
various persons and companies interested in this business have had 
a way of going to one railroad company and demanding better 
terms, and it, thus tempted to get hold of an enormous business, 
has made them, and then a wing or branch of the party, with the 
consent and knowledge of the rest, would go to another railroad 
and obtain better terms. This would lead to a Giversion of the 
business, and then a third road, in order to get the business or to pay 
off some rival, would make even more favorable terms, and thus 
this see-saw arrangement has been continued, until an enormous 
business, which was abundantly able to pay a heavy toll, has been 
conducted in many cases at a loss to the transportation companies. 
Who shall say that in such a case, at least, the railroad companies 
ought not to combine, in order to prevent a continuance of the 
swindle; for this is virtually what the cattle men have been prac- 
tising. They have worked their plans with consummate skill, and 
the railroad companies have been very slow in finding out how they 
have been played off, the one against the other, for the benefit of 
some concern that was making large profits and which could well 
afford to pay the highest rates. The Standard Oil Company played 
the same game for a long time. There are other heavy business 
interests which have done the same thing, and thus diminished the 
earnings of the Pennsylvania as well as those of other roads. It is to 
be hoped that through combination, or other arrangements, such an 
evidently wrongful use of transportation facilities may be checked 
and the railroad receipts be correspondingly improved. 

On the whole, considering the condition of business generally 
throughout the year, the stockholders in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company should be congratulated over the success of their enter- 
prise. Diminished as the income of the road has been, it will 
nevertheless compare very favorably with the most flourishing of 
the railroad companies, and certainly with manufacturing, farming, 
mining and most of the enterprises in which the great portion of 
the capital of the country is invested. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The United States Economdzst, of February 20, gives on the best 
authorities the following comparative consumption of wool by 
manufacturers in Great Britain and the United States, in millions 


of pounds, during the last four years: 
Millions of pounds. 


Consumption in 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. - 
SN I lin sini ai nied — « GO . @4 « 
Se, SE ides de nndeaeenawsl Wau ee 46 SR wo SE ae 


The imports of wool by this country were, in millions of pounds 
71 in 1882, 83 in 1883, 72 in 1884, and 98 in 1885. 

The foregoing figures establish two facts, both of the first im- 
portance to the security and independence of this country. One 
is, that of the wool used by our manufacturers during the last 
four years, being 1,608 million of pounds, only 324 millions (about 
one-fifth ) were imported. With this production by our farmers of 
four-fifths of the wool consumed in our mills, the supply of woolen 
cloths, blankets, etc., from internal sources which foreign wars can- 
not affect, is, in the main, assured, although the total and absolute 
exclusion of foreign wool is the only prudent policy in the long 
run. The second fact established is, that the consumption of wool 
by American manufacturers now distinctly exceeds the amount con- 
sumed by British manufacturers. The production and manufacture 
of wool have both made enormous strides since 1867, when the 
farmers and manufacturers came to an accord upon the terms of 
an arrangement for protecting both the raw material and the finished 
product. 





At the end of February, 1886, the outstanding National bank 
circulation was $ 317,746,371, being a decrease during the preceding 
year of $6,437,236. The increase of lawful money deposited in the 
Treasury during the preceding year for the retirement of such cir- 
culation was $10,287,552, so that the addition to the volume of 
money from the issue of bank notes was less by $16,727,788 than 
it was March 1, 1885. 

The contraction of the net bank currency during the year end- 
ing with February 28, 1886, somewhat exceeds what was forced 
upon the banks by the calling of the bonds deposited by them 
in the Treasury, and is to be ascribed in part to their being 
tempted to sell bonds by reason of the rise in their market price. 
It is not to be disguised that the current year is likely to see 
an increase from both causes of the falling off in bank circulation. 
The calls of bonds by the Treasury will be larger than they were 
during the year ending February 28, 1886, and all the indications 
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are that the present high prices of bonds will be certainly main- 
tained, and probably go higher. The accumulation of lawful money 
deposited for the retirement of bank notes has become larger than 
ever before, and this fact will stimulate the tendency, which was 
very strong in the last Congress, to order some portion of these 
locked up funds to be used for general government purposes, and 
thereby put into circulation. The security of the bank notes, for the 
retirement of which this lawful money was desposited, will not be 
thereby impaired, but will remain as it is now, an obligation of 
the United States, which cannot be strengthened by the locking 
up of United States notes as a further security. 





The favorable balances of our merchandize foreign trade during 
the last six calendar years, stated in millions of dollars, were as 
follows : 


Years. Millions of Dollars. Years. Millions of Dollars. 
1880 bonus 192.9 onwe 1883 eves 108.1 
1881 sone 163.3 ee 1884 sae 120.1 
1882 sees 15.1 se0e 1885 bese 101.3 


It is too early to predict with any confidence what it will be 
during the current calendar year, but thus far in the year it has 
fallen off a good deal compared with the corresponding months of 
1885. Europe is bidding very high for gold by selling its commod- 
ities at prices unprecedently low, and by refusing to buy of us, ex- 
cept at very low prices, and since the Ist of last January we have 
shipped some gold across the Atlantic, and we may ship considerably 
more before the year is out. Thus far in 1886, prices in Europe 
continue obstinately low, and are still declining, rather than rising, 
as compared with 1885. If, in that state of things on the other side 
of the Atlantic, there can be such an improvement in prices on this 
side, as many commercial journals insist that there actually is, a large 
export of gold is inevitable. Nothing can be more invincibly true 
than that what controls at last the international movement of me- 
tallic money, is the relative prices of commodities in different coun- 
tries, and that money will as certainly go to places where its pur- 
chasing power is the greatest, as that water will run down hill. 
The doctrine upon which the London £conomzs¢ insists, is that what 
controls the international flow of money is the relative rates of 
interest in different countries, and that it goes always where it can 
be loaned at the highest rates. This doctrine is one of those local 
delusions which are so common and with which everybody is familiar. 
The L£conomist is published in a city in which the predominating 
class consists of bankers, who never think of money except as a 
thing which can be loaned, and who care and know very little about 
any circumstance connected with it, except the rate at which it can 
be loaned. It is in this way that the phrase “value of money” has 
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become so distorted in its meaning in that city, as to be used in 
the sense of the rate of interest upon loans much oftener than it is 
used in the sense of its value in exchange, and it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine the particular sense in which the slobbering 
writers for London financial journals do use it. Without wasting 
further time upon local idiosyncracies and delusions, it is sufficiently 
obvious that varying levels of prices, as between different countries, 
constitutes a force causing the movement of money between them of 
immeasurably greater power than the force arising from varying 
rates of interest as between different countries. It is only a minute 
proportion of the loanable money of a country which can be at- 
tracted to other countries by any conceivable rate of interest, 
whereas, the attraction of lower prices in one country is exerted upon 
the entire disposable money of every other country. 

In the actual situation, unless prices rise in Europe, and especially 
if they shall continue to fall, it will be difficult to avoid some con- 
siderable export of gold from this country, even if our general range 
of prices remains as it is to-day, and there certainly cannot be a 
rise in our general range of prices without ensuring such an export. 

The nervousness in respect to an export of gold, however small, 
and without regard to the surrounding circumstances, which so 
many persons feel, does not seem to us to have any good founda- 
tion. Gold is just as much a part of the money of the world, and 
just as much serves to sustain the general range of the prices of 
the world, whether we export it or keep it at home. It would be 
a manifest folly for us to drain Europe of its gold, even if we 
could do it, which we can not. Furthermore, every addition made 
to its gold from our accumulations of that metal helps the prices 
of our great agricultural exports, of which the principal bulk finds 
its market on the other side of the Atlantic. We have most fortu- 
nately gotten rid of that worst of all currencies, an elastic money, 
responsive to the demands of trade, from which we suffered so long 
in the old days of State-bank issues. At the present time the ex- 
port of one metallic dollar reduces our total volume of money by 
only one dollar, while it does, by precisely the same amount, in- 
crease the volume of money abroad; whereas, in the former times of 
bank notes on a (so-called) specie basis, the export of one metallic 
dollar shrunk our monetary circulation never less than by three 
dollars, and oftentimes by ten dollars. 

It may serve to somewhat quiet alarms upon the subject of an 
export of gold, to remember that, taking the two last fiscal years 
together, the imports of gold balanced the exports, and that we ac- 
cumulated, approximately $40,000,000 from our mines, after supply- 
ing the demand for gold for use in the arts. So far in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the net export of gold has been small, and consid- 
erably less than the domestic production of it. 
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A city paper (the 7Zzmes, of February 1) describes the present 
tariff as 


A war tariff maintained in a time of profound peace, not for 
purposes of revenue, but for the purpose of preventing foreign com- 
petition in many of the necessary articles of consumption with home 
production. 

This is not a full account of everything which is contained in 
our tariff laws, but it is a correct statement of the fact that, 
among other things, they do impose heavy duties upon many neces- 
sary articles of consumption, with no view to revenue, but with the 
manifest, and, indeed, avowed object of preventing the foreign ar- 
ticle from competing with home production. This is an eminently 
wise policy. It has the sanction of all the great men of the best age 
of the Republic, and its benefits have been established by a long ex- 
perience. The sound doctrine is, that everything which is essential 
to the safety and independence of the country, and of which the pro- 
duction at home is reasonably practicable, should be so produced, and 
that the competing foreign article should be kept out by high and, 
if needed, absolutely prohibitory taxation. The more necessary the 
article is, the more energetic should be the measures to ensure its 
home production, if our natural resources make that possible. 
Passing from general propositions to specific illustrations, the im- 
portation of such indispensable things as salt, wool and iron, which 
no country can produce more abundantly than our own, should be 
met at our frontiers with high taxes, and the higher the better, in 
total disregard of the object of revenue, and looking only to the 
encouragement of home production. 





On the 13th of March there were outstanding $316,985,661 of 
National bank notes, for the withdrawal of $52,199,812 of which 
lawful money was deposited and held in the Treasury. This would 
seem to make an addition of $264,785,849 to the currency from 
the issue of bank notes, but from that is to be deducted the five 
per cent. redemption fund, also deposited in the Treasury, so that 
(in round numbers) the bank notes do not add more than $251,- 
000,000 to the volume of money in the country. The addition made 
by the greenbacks is $247,000,000, after deducting from the total 
greenbacks outstanding the $100,000,000 of gold which the present 
Secretary of the Treasury claims that he has the right to hold, and 
which he does actually hold, for the purpose of securing their converti- 
bility. The real aggregate addition made to our metallic money 
by bank notes and greenbacks is $498,000,000. The silver money 
(including subsidiary coins) is about $300,000,000, and the gold 
money is about $600,000,000, making a grand aggregate of about 
$ 1,398,000,000—or, if the $75,000,000 of subsidiary silver is not in- 
cluded, of about $1,323,000,000. Larger estimates are made, some of 
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them as great as $1,800,000,000, but this can only be done by such 
manifest errors as adding the outstanding Treasury certificates of 
deposited gold, silver, and greenbacks, and at the same time in-. 
cluding the coins and greenbacks so held in deposit. Another class 
of errors on this subject is that of making the purely fanciful dis- 
tinction between money held in banks and that which is in circu- 
lation. Money in the vaults of banks, in readiness to respond to 
demands upon them and to be used in their business, is no more 
out of circulation than is money held for similar purposes in the 
pockets, drawers, trunks, or safes of individuals. Indeed, it was the 
opinion of Lord Overstone that money held by banks as the basis 
of credits was more effectively in circulation than in other possible 
situations. If coins and paper money are to be deemed to be in 
circulation only at the moment of being passed by one party to 
another, and to be out of circulation when they are held for the 
purpose of being so passed when occasions arise, it would only be 
a trifling percentage of the total money which would be in circu- 
lation at any given moment. 

Undoubtedly there is such a thing as hoarded money, intended 
to be held as a store of value for long and indefinite periods. 
For the time being, such money is out of circulation, but in no 
proper sense can money held for use for the ordinary and con- 
stantly recurring occasions of the owner, be considered as hoarded. 

The same observations will apply to money held in public treas- 
uries, provided always it does not exceed such a fair working cash 
balance, as is necessary from the magnitude of public fiscal opera- 
tions. The business of the Governments of great countries requires 
a working cash balance far exceeding what is needed in individual 
affairs, however extensive. It is also true that those in charge of 
public treasuries may go far beyond the requirements of a fair 
working balance, and accumulate and hold great sums from a va- 
riety of motives. Such accumulations give them power over. the 
money markets, which, in modern times, is the greatest of all powers. 
It is gratifying to human pride to possess it, and it is the easiest 
of self deceptions for men in office to make themselves really believe 
that it is for the public advantage that they should possess it. Dis- 
interested bystanders will look at things in an altogether different 
light, and will conclude that nothing can be more dangerous than 
to entrust any one man, or set of men, with the power of lock- 
ing up great sums of money, or letting them out at discretion. 





The recent suggestion of a London newspaper, that the policy of 
establishing wheat granaries, which Pharoah adopted under the ad- 
vice of Moses, should now be acted upon by the British govern- 
ment, with the reasons given for the suggestion, revives the recol-. 
lection of one of the points which was urged forty years ago, in 
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opposition to the repeal of the British corn laws, and notably in the 
pages of the London Quarterly. An increase of British manufactur- 
ing industry, as a consequence of cheaper food for the laborers em- 
ployed in manufactures, was the main reason put forward by Bright 
and Cobden for doing away with those laws. To this the London 
Quarterly and the other organs of the land interest replied, that it 
was dangerous to multiply the population of England, and at the 
same time to reduce the already rather deficient supplies of home- 
raised food; and they pointed out the possibility of wars with na- 
tions sufficiently powerful to cut off, or greatly obstruct, the import- 
ation of grain. 

Many things have happened within forty years which were not 
foreseen by either the supporters or opponents of the repeal of the 
corn laws, and among them the California and Australian gold dis- 
coveries, which have more than anything else during the last thirty- 
five years stimulated the commerce and industries of England, and 
expanded its population. 

The United Kingdom already requires an importation of 120,000,- 
ooo bushels of wheat, and as the low prices of that grain more 
and more diminish the home crop, it is easily foreseen that the re- 
quired importations will be greater, and that the consequence of 
only a few months’ interruption of such importations will be starva- 
tion, revolution and national ruin. It is the fear of this catastrophe, 
which causes the demand that the British government shall take 
the precaution of keeping always in public granaries sufficient wheat 
to tide over any possible period of the interruption of foreign sup- 
lies. The existence of such granaries might, at a critical moment, 
be essential to the safety of the country, and it would at all times 
allay alarms. Wheat may be kept in store a good while without 
serious deterioration, and there .is no apparent objection to the plan 
of the proposed granaries, except that it would cost something in 
the way of the interest of the required capital. 





From the commencement of the British debt in 1691 to 1885, the 
interest paid on it amounted to £ 2,764,726,000, or to 13,823 million 
dollars. Upon the National debt of this country, from 1862 to 1885, 
both inclusive, the interest paid was 2,205 million dollars, or nearly 
three times all the pension payments, 765 million dollars, during the 
same twenty-four years. In the case of both the British debt and 
our own, they are nearly all the result of war expenditures, and in- 
asmuch as substantially no part of either is productively invested, 
the interest has come from the taxpayers, who receive no equivalent 
from such payments which leave the principal of the debts unim- 
paired. The British system of perpetual debts, commonly called the 
funding system, is as odious to-day to the great masses of the people 
of this country as it ever was. They will keep a watchful eye upon 
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those politicians who are seeking to change the American traditional 
policy of steadily reducing and finally extinguishing war debts, by 
either an open repeal of our sinking fund laws, or by rendering 
those laws inoperative by extravagant appropriations, or by cutting 
down necessary taxation. It is only out of surplus revenues that 
debts can be paid, and if the annual income of the government is 
reduced to the amount of its annual expenditure, as so many official 
demagogues demand that it shall be, it is obvious that nothing will 
be left to discharge the legacies of war, and although it is less ob- 
vious, it is as certainly true, that it is a sure consequence of a 
determination not to reduce debts, that they will be increased from 
the perpetually recurring occasions for extraordinary expenditure. 





A Georgia paper (Augusta Chronicle, of February 24) says that 
attention is being attracted to the magnitude of the sums which 
have been and are being loaned in that State upon farms. It seems 
to suppose that the interest upon such loans, with the addition of 
those made upon city property, is “something like one million dol- 
lars per annum.” The rate of interest lawful in that State is eight 
per cent. per annum, but the commission, attorneys’ fees, etc., on 
farm loans, are said to average as much as sixteen per cent., and 
as the loans are generally on five years, the actual annual cost to the 
farmer exceeds eleven per cent. annually, and the courts are inclined 
to hold that such commission, etc., do not make the loans usurious 
in a legal sense. The Chronicle apprehends that numerous foreclosures 
will be the result, and that farms sold in that way will not com- 
mand present valuations, unless the foreclosing companies shall take 
measures to invite Northern people to come in as buyers and set- 
tlers. The Chronicle appears to anticipate advantages to the State 
from such changes of ownership, which, however, would not seem 
to mitigate the misfortunes to the present owners of being ousted 
from their homes. If it is worth while to maintain usury laws, they 
should be guarded against evasions; and loaning companies, in 
States permitting such a rate of interest as eight per cent., can well 
afford to pay out of it all commissions and attorneys’ fees. The 
propensity, however, in new and undeveloped regions, to borrow 
money, even at ruinous rates, is too strong to be argued with. 

Of the total investments, January 1, 1886, of the Savings banks of the 
State of New York, amounting to $ 534,536,633, the investments in pub- 
lic stocks were $ 273,675,499, reckoned at their par value. Of these 
stocks, $ 140,686,613 were Government bonds, the holdings of which 
were increased $6,037,950 during the year 1885. Among the other 
stocks were $107,838,400 in the debts of cities, counties, towns and 
villages in the State of New York. As the Government three-per- 
cent. bonds are held mainly by the National banks, the holdings of 
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the Savings banks must be chiefly in the long bonds, and will not 
be disturbed very soon, unless those banks are tempted to sell them 
out by the high and still advancing premiums. The mortgages, 
which are on real property within the State, were $ 153,255,439, being 
an increase of $11,311,189 during the year 1885. 













In the review of the dry goods markets, the United States Econ- 
omist, Of March 13, speaks in general terms of the prospect as 
being “cheering for a satisfactory trade,” and affirms that business 
“appears to have opened with a good tone,” but we do not see that 
it specifies any actual recovery as yet in prices. It gives various 
reasons for believing that “prices shouid be firm, and with an up- 
ward tendency,” among the strongest of which reasons is, perhaps, 
“the low basis of prices on which we now stand.” In respect to 
woolen goods, it states specificially that “there is but litttle or no 
advance over the prices of last season.” 

In respect to foreign dry goods, of which the importations of New 
York from January 1 to March 12, 1886, were $27,777,942, as com- 
pared with $25,341,518 during the corresponding time in 1885, the 
Economist reports that the trade is fairly active, and that importers. 
are satisfied with the state of our markets. This can mean nothing 
else than that the purchase prices in Europe are so low relatively 
to prices in the united States, that, notwithstanding the tariff, goods 
can be bought there and sold here so as to yield a profit. What is 
to be feared is, that this state of things will continue, and that 
European prices will keep low, or go lower, so as to make our 
markets satisfactory to importers. Reports from British markets, 
published in the Fconomzs/, confirm this view. Thus, from Leeds 
(February 26), it is reported that “prices keep low,” and that, al- 
though there has been a curtailment of production, “some patterns 
of best solid fancy worsteds are almost singular in having shown no 
lowering of prices.” From Huddersfield (February 26), it is reported 
that “business is not so good as it was a short time ago.” From 
Nottingham (February 26), it is reported in respect to curtain 
goods that “severe competition causes prices to be low, as indeed 
it does in almost every department of the lace trade.” 

The low prices in Europe not only make importations brisk and 
to some extent profitable, but they depress domestic production. 
The Economzst prints an extract from a private letter from a Boston 
woolen manufacturer, in which the statement is made that “dullness 
is no name for the state of trade this week.” The explanation of 
the Economist is the following: 


Two months ago, the woolen trade opened auspiciously. But the 
market was no sooner opened for the sale of heavy goods, than we find 
something amiss, and a reaction follows. Goods and yarns are coming 
in at all the ports at prices below the cost of production here. This is. 
not hearsay. It is the evidence of reliable men. 
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This is only one way of describing the struggle of prices, or, 
what is the same thing, the struggle for metallic money, as between 
nations. The constriction of money was never severer in Europe 
than it is to-day, and never before would Europeans give, in order 
to obtain specified sums of money, such quantities of their com- 
modities, and so many days’ labor represented by their commodities. 
There is a plethora of money in the loan markets of London and 
Frankfort, because there are fewer borrowers when production is 
without profit, but in the commercial markets everywhere in Europe 
the exchange value and purchasing power of money are fabulously 
great. So. long as that state of things continues, as we have more 
than once felt it to be a duty to warn our readers, there is no 
rational ground for hoping for a recovery in this country of the 
prices of commodities internationally dealt in. 





The common stock in English railroads, although the income 
from it has somewhat declined during the last five years, still pays 
better than almost any property in that country. The falling off 
in the returns from it is far less than it has been in agricul- 
tural lands, in mills, mines, and factories, or in shipping. The 
average annual rate on railroad common stock was 5% per cent. 
in 1880, and was 424 in 1886, but in England such stock represents 
an actual cash investment, instead of being mere water, like 
most of the common stock in American railroads. On the prefer- 
ence shares and debenture bonds of English railroads, the payments 
due are fixed in amount and have priority over dividends on the 
common stock. The gross income of English roads has declined 
more than dividends within the past five years, there having been 
within that time a decided decrease in current expenditures, arising 
from lower wages and cheaper supplies and raw materials. 

It is as true in this country as in England, and perhaps more 
true, that no property of any magnitude pays as well as railroads, 
including city railroads. If there are exceptions to be made, they 
are only in the case of some telegraph, telephone and similar enter- 
prises, hardly to be called properties, which derive their profits from 
their being monopolies, either by the legal privileges with which 
they are endowed, or practically by force of their situation and of 
the surrounding circumstances. 

During the five years ending with 1885, the dividends paid on the 
common shares of American railroads, exclusive of city railroads, 
amounted to $ 480,793,938, the average annual rate, and it was nearly 
uniform, being $96,158,785. This last sum may be taken as a rough 
measure of the annual aggregate profits of the railroads in this 
country, over and above the current rate of interest upon all their 
actually invested capital, which is doubtless less than the aggregate 
of their outstanding bonds. In this situation of things, it is not 
47 
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wonderful that so many new railroads are being projected, and that 
capital for their construction is so readily found. 





The London L£conomiést anticipates an excess of £ 2,500,000, or 
$ 12,500,000, in the expenditure over the revenues of the British Gov- 
ernment during the fiscal year ending March 31, although the rev- 
enues were, not long ago, enlarged by raising the income tax to 
eightpence in the pound. The alternative remedies which that 
journal proposes are more taxes, or an abandonment of the sinking 
fund, which last remedy would not be sufficient if the revenues 
continue to decline. There is no suggestion of the possibility of re- 
ducing expenditures, of which one-third consists of interest on the 
National debt. Indeed, in respect to appropriations for the navy, 
which now swallows up fabulous sums, there seems to be a general 
disposition to increase them. But, in the face of all these difficulties, 
Mr. Gladstone adheres with all the obstinacy of an old man to his 
life-long policy of courting the favor of the moneyed classes in 
London, and he is now ready with a great scheme of converting 
their mortgage interests in Irish lands into British consols, and at a 
rate which will at least double the actual value of those interests. 
His political tactics are precisely the same as those which induced 
him to wage a wholly unjustifiable war upon the people of Egypt, 
which has taken more than two pounds out of the British taxpayers 
for the sake of securing one pound in the shape of dividends to 
the London holders of Egyptian bonds. 

The London 7Zzmes, of March 20, prints a letter of Sir James 
Laird, the greatest agricultural authority, in which it is said: 

If the present prices of agricultural produce continue, I should 
fear that from the land held by the larger body of poor farmers in 


Ireland, any economical rent has for the present disappeared. The 
purchase of it at any price would therefore be a certain loss. 


In its editorial comments upon this letter, the 7zmes says: 

It is not too much to say that the rental of 528,000 holdings is 
practically irrecoverable by anybody, whether landlord, English Gov- 
ernment, or Irish Government. 





A city paper (the Evenznz Post, of March 18) assumes that the 
consumption of gold in the arts in this country during the 31 
months ending January 31, 1886, was $10,000,000, and that during 
the three years ending June 30, 1885, it was, “say, $12,000,000.” 
These figures are just about one-third of the estimates of the 
Mint Bureau while it was under the charge of Mr. Burchard. The 
present Director of the Mint, who is new in office, has not 
yet given any estimates. The figures of the usually accurate LEven- 
ing Post, are by some oversight altogether aside from the mark. 

Of the 1,605,764 of trade dollars reported by the National banks 
as held by them October 1, 1885, $824,307 were in Pennsylvania 
banks, and $438,898 were in New York banks. 
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The telegraphic accounts of Earl Grey's letter in the London 
Times of February 19, were in the main correct. His proposed /1 
silver notes are precisely like the silver certificates proposed in this 
country in Gen. Warner’s plan, in the particular of being issuable 
upon and redeemable in silver at its current market gold value. 
Earl Grey did not suggest that the legal-tender capacity of the /1 
notes should be limited to £500, but that they should not be re- 
deemable except when presented in sums not less than £500, and 
that they should not be issued except upon deposits of silver 
amounting to not less than £500. 





y 
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THE DOLLAR, 


The dollar is our unit of value. When we speak of the value of 
anything, we say it is worth so many dollars, and thus give a definite 
idea of its value. All nations have a unit of value. The English have 
the pound sterling; the French, the franc; the Italians, the lira—of 
about the same value, however, as the franc; the Portuguese, the mil- 
reis; the Greeks, the drachmé; the Russians, the rouble; the Turks, 
the piastre; the Germans, the mark at present, formerly the dollar. 
Other nations have the dollar also, but the value is not always 
the same as ours. Our dollar, as a unit of value, is fixed at 25.8 
grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. There is also the United States 
note, the greenback, which is called a dollar bill, and passes for a 
dollar. This is issued by the Government, and entitles the holder 
to a dollar on presentation. It is, therefore, the representation of a 
dollar. The Government also issues two silver coins called dollars. 
One is called the standard silver dollar. It contains 412% grains 
of silver, ninetenths fine. It is coined from silver purchased by the 
Government, and is paid out by the Government in discharge of 
Government indebtedness for one dollar. The conditions of its 
issue are that the Government will receive it again for Govern- 
ment dues, and that it shall be received as a legal tender for all 
debts. It passes, therefore, for a dollar, although the quantity of 
silver it contains is worth only about 80 cents. It is, therefore, a 
representative or taken dollar, and would pass equally well if made 
of copper or brass, for it is sustained by the authority of the Gov- 
ernment. The other silver dollar is called a trade dollar. It contains 
420 grains of silver, nine-tenths fine. It is not made receivable for 
Government dues, and is not a legal tender, and therefore it passes 
only for the value of the silver it contains. None have been is- 
sued for several years. 

At the time of our revolution the dollar was not legally estab- 
lished as our unit of value. Value was then reckoned in pounds, 
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shillings and pence. Accounts were kept in that currency the same 
as in England at the present day. General Washington’s account 
book, commencing in 1775, when he went to Cambridge to take 
command of the army, was kept in pounds, shillings and pence. 
In 1778 he added another column for do//ars. The reason for this 
was that the money in circulation was principally Spanish coins, 
which were called do//ars. McMasters, in his history of the Ameri- 
can people, mentions the fact that in 1774 the entire coin of the 
land, except coppers, was the product of foreign mints. English 
guineas, crowns, shillings and pence were still paid over the coun- 
ters of shops and taverns, and with them were mingled many 
French and Spanish and some German coins. “Indeed,” he says, 
the close connection the colonies had held with the traders of 
the Spanish Indies, and the nearness of the Spanish possessions at 
the mouth of the Mississippi and along the Gulf of Mexico, had 
made America familiar with all denominations of Spanish coins. 
These coins had long circulated freely among all classes of buyers 
and sellers. One of them, the Spanish milled dollar, had become 
as much a unit of value as the pound sterling.” The term dollar 
had become so familiar to the people that the paper money issued 
by the Continental Congress was expressed in dollars. It was is- 
sued in sums of one to twenty dollars, in this form: 
Continental Currency, 

No. dollars. 

This bill entitles the bearer to receive Spanish milled dollars, or the 
value thereof in gold and silver, according to the Resolution of the Congress 
held at Philadelphia on the 1oth day of May, 1775. 

At that time there was no law determining the size, weight, and 
purity of the dollar, and the term was applied indiscriminately to 
several coins. There were German dollars of different values, Dan- 
ish dollars of other values, rix dollars of Holland, of still another 
value, besides different Spanish coins which were also called dollars. 
This variety of coins called dollars made it necessary to specify in 
contracts the kind of dollars intended. Thus, the Continental Con- 
gress specify the kind of dollar as the “Spanish milled dollar.” 
The Spaniards, who governed most of the silver-producing coun- 
tries at that time, had adopted the system of milling the edges 
of their coins so that any mutilation could be more easily de- 
tected. 

In 1782, soon after the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, at York- 
town (October 19, 1781), the American Congress directed the Fi- 
nancier of the Confederation, Robert Morris, to lay before them 
his views on the subject of coins and currency. His report was 
presented in 1782. As stated by Thomas Jefferson, it was the work 
of Gouverneur Morris, the Assistant Financier. He attempted to 
introduce a coinage which would harmonize with the various cur- 
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rencies of the States. It must here be borne in mind that the 
State currencies were all depreciated from an over-issue of paper 
money, though not all to the same extent. Six shillings in New 
England would exchange for as much coin as seven shillings and 
sixpence in Pennsylvania, and eight shillings in New York. Mr. 
Morris thought it desirable to fix upon some unit that could be 
easily exchanged for the different values of this depreciated cur- 
rency. He found that ;4;5 part of the dollar (Spanish ) was a com- 
mon divisor for all the currencies. Starting with this fraction as 
a unit, he proposed the following table for coinage: 


Io units = I penny, 

IO pence = 1 bill, 

10 bills == 1 dollar (about 24 of Spanish dollar), 
10 dollars = I crown. 


Here was the suggestion of the decimal system in a crude form 

In 1784, Thomas Jefferson made a report, in which he recom- 
mended the Spanish milled dollar as a unit of coinage, retaining 
the decimal system which had been recommended by Mr. Morris. 
He objected to the unit of Mr. Morris, on account of its diminu- 
tive size, and recommended the dollar, because, in the first place, 
of all coins, it was the most familiar to the people; and, in the 
second place, it might almost be considered as already adopted for 
a unit. The public debt, the requisitions and the apportionment, 
were invariably expressed, not in pounds, but in dollars. No de- 
Cisive action was taken in the matter till after the adoption of the 
Constitution. In 1791 Alexander Hamilton introduced a bill, which 
was passed by Congress and became a law, making the “dollar” 
the unit of coinage. It was to be of the value of the Spanish 
milled dollar, and was to contain 371,;4, grains of pure silver. It 
is not entirely clear why the Spanish milled dollar was mentioned 
in the Act, when the precise amount of pure silver in this dollar 
was fixed at 371,;4, grains. That was probably about the size of the 
Spanish piece at that time, and may have been mentioned because 
it was in general circulation, and the people were familiar with its 
value. 

Why was this piece called a dollar? Dollar is surely not a Span- 
ish word. The Spaniards called it a “peso.” In the Spanish and 
English dictionary the corresponding English terms for this word 
are—Spanish coin, dollar, weighing an ounce; piastre, piece of eight. 
The Germans, Danes, and Swedes used the term in their coinage, 
but the Spanish never used it. In the Spanish dictionary the 
word “dalera” is given but only as a term applied to a foreign 
coin. It does not appear to have been adopted into their language. 
Yet the coin must have been generally known as the Spanish dol- 
lar, otherwise it would not have been used in a legislative enact- 
ment by so distinguished a lawyer and statesman as Alexander 
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Hamilton, There is other testimony to this fact. In Kelly’s Cam- 
dst (1821) it is mentioned as the coin uzzversally circulated under 
the name Sfanzsh dollar. The “real vellon,” he says, “is the basis 
of the Spanish coinage or the money unit, which is the twentieth 
part of the hard dollar (peso duro) uxzversally known by the name 
Spanish dollar.” Speaking of exchange, he says: “ Bills for England 
on Gibralter are drawn in current dollars of 8 reals, and in all 
transactions in which dollars are mentioned, they are understood to 
be payable in gold at the rate of 16 to the doubloon.” McLeod, 
on Banking, also says: “ Between London and Spain the exchange 
is always reckoned by the variable sum in pence given for the fired 
dollar. London gives Spain so many pence for the dollar. These 
are English authors who tell us that the name dollar is univer- 
sally applied to the Spanish peso, or piece of eight, as it is some- 
times called. How it became so known is not easy to determine. 
Perhaps a reference to the origin of the word will throw some 
light upon it. 

Etymologists are not agreed as to the origin of the word “dol- 
lar.” Richardson, in his dictionary (1837), after mentioning its deri- 
vation from “thal,” the German word for dale or valley, refers to 
Skinner, who published a dictionary in 1671. He says it may be 
derived from “dal,” division, “dael,” a portion, because it is half of 
the ducat; and in this opinion Cooke (another lexicographer, 1786) 
coincides with him. Fawcett, in his Hand-book of Finance (Chicago, 
1879), says the word “dollar” is derived from the Gaelic “dal,” a 
valley, and “ard,” a hill, signifying a valley shut in by hills. In this 
derivation the latter part of the word seems superfluous, as valleys 
are usually enclosed by hills. It is always more or less a process 
of reasoning, by which we arrive at the derivation of a word, and 
there is a reasonable amount of testimony in support of its deri- 
vation from the word “thal” (pronounced tahl). From this source 
its origin would date back about three centuries and a-half, to the 
time when Charles V., Emperor of Germany, Henry VIIIL., of Eng- 
land, and Francis I., of France, were the three great monarchs of 
the world. It is traced to a little valley in Bohemia, called Jo- 
achimthal (Joachim-dale). In this dale or valley the Counts of 
Schlick, about the year 1519, worked a silver mine and coined sil- 
ver into ounce pieces, which were a little larger than the Ameri- 
can dollar, an ounce containing 480 grains and the dollar 412% 
grains. On account of their convenient size, purity, and uniform 
weight, these pieces became very popular and came into general 
use. It is not stated that any name was stamped upon them, but 
a popular coin, passing from hand to hand, and being constantly re- 
ferred to in business and trade, could not long remain without a 
name. The name given then was Joachimthaler, from the name of 
the valley where they were coined. William Jacobs, in his Preczous 
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Metals, published about 1830, refers to these mines, but says there 
is now no record of their workings, showing when work was com- 
menced or how much was produced. He mentions, however, that 
they had been worked to great depth. In Kohl’s Austria (1843), 
a “Book of Travels,” he says, “Coins may be seen here of all the 
great Bohemian families that at various times have enjoyed the 
privilege of coining money. Among these families the most dis- 
tinguished are the Sch/icks, the Rosenbergs, and the Waldsteins, or 
Wallensteins, as Schiller, for the convenience of his rhythm has 
thought proper to call them. Of the Waldstein family however, 
none have exercised the right of coinage since the days of their 
great ancestor, of whom some very beautiful gold coins still exist. 

The Counts of Schlick exercised the privilege longer than any 
other of the old Bohemian families. Coins of a very recent date 
may be seen with their effigy. Their celebrated silver mines at Jo- 
achimberg were so productive that in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, they coined what were called /oachimthaler, which 
weighed a full ounce, and which may still be found in circulation 
in Russia, where they are known sometimes by the name “ Thaleri,” 
and sometimes by that of “ Yefimki.” 

Coins called Joachimdalers were in circulation in Denmark as 
early as 1531. In a Register of King Frederick’s Orders, published 
in Danish (1789), the following entry is made: 

1531. Bishop Iver Munck loaned the King 2,000 gylders, consisting 
of Rheinish gylders, /oachimdalers, Skreckenbergers, Mark-Stycker, 
double Liibske and Skillinger, for which the King mortgaged his 
palace. The word “daler,” in Danish (pronounced dahler), corre- 
sponds very nearly in sound to the word “thaler,” in German. 
This word was in use in Denmark, employed in their coinage, and 
adopted into the language at a very early date. Snowden, in his 
Manual of Coins, commences his notice of the Danish coinage with 
the reign of Christian IV. (1588 to 1648). “The silver coinage,” 
he says, “was based on the old ‘species daler’ as a unit.” The 
standard is said to have been adopted in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, by Frederick I. Frederick I. reigned from 1523 to 
1533. C. F. Allen, in his Handbook and History of the Fatherland, 
says King Hans (John) was the first who struck the larger coins, 
such as nobles, gylders and da/ers. King John reigned from 1481 
to 1513. From this it might be inferred that the word “daler” 
was used in Denmark previous to 1519, the time of its supposed 
Bohemian origin. But upon this point we find further testimony. 
Lorenzo Praetorius, a Danish numismatist, published in 1791, at 
Copenhagen, two large folio volumes, containing plates and descrip- 
tions of the coins and medals of Denmark from the earliest times. 
Under the reign of King Hans he gives a silver coin which in his 
description he calls a “daler.” The plate does not, however, show 
this to have been its mint designation, and he expressly says in a 
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note that it was not called a “daler” until after 1519, when the 
word first came into use. This plainly indicates his opinion of the 
Bohemian origin of the word. The Danish coin was struck about 
1512. Some years after this the German thalers were in circulation, 
and became so popular that the name was adopted by the Danes, 
used to denote their unit of coinage, and even applied to other 
coins of corresponding size and value. 

That the word was not used in the Danish coinage under King 
Hans, and did not come into use at any time previous to 1524, is 
indicated by a coinage order contained in the Register of King 
Frederick’s Orders. The order is dated 1524, and directs the Mas- 
ter of the Mint to coin the following pieces: Rheinish gylders, in 
gold; the mark, half-mark, two-mark, four-skilling, and four-white- 
skilling pieces, in silver. No mention is made of the “daler.” Had 
it been previously coined and adopted as the money unit, we 
should expect .to find some allusion to it in this order. So far as 
our researches have extended, the priority in the use of the word 
rests with the Germans. 

In 1541, Charles V., as Emperor of Germany, issued a coin desig- 
nated a thaler. This is probably the earliest use of the word in 
National coinage. There can be but little doubt that this coin 
took its name from the coins previously issued by the Counts of 
Schlick. It is the first coin mentioned in the books with the dis- 
tinctive name of thaler. That its use was general throughout the 
German Empire is shown from the fact that, in the next century, 
we find it adopted as the unit of coinage for nearly all the Ger- 
man States and principalities which arose out of the empire. 

How came it in the English language? This question may be 
answered by reference to the commercial history of the sixteenth 
century. During that century the league of German cities, called 
the Hansa, had monopolized nearly all the commerce of Europe. 
England had not yet become a great commercial nation, nor even 
a manufacturing nation. Raw materials were sold to the German 
cities to be manufactured and brought back again to England. 
Antwerp was the principal commercial mart of the world. The 
money in use there was the German and Spanish coin. All business 
was transacted with these coins as a basis. If other money was used, 
it passed through the hands of the money changers first, and not 
without serious loss to the buyer. The coinage of England in 1549, 
under the reign of Edward VI., the successor of Henry VIII., was 
reduced to mere token money. Men high in authority managed 
the coinage for their own pecuniary profit. A pound weight of sil- 
ver was coined into £7 4s., out of which the Crown retained £4 
for seigniorage and cost of minting, paying the merchant only £3 
4s. for his silver. “The coins were so tampered with,” says Lind- 
say, in his Héstory of Merchant Shipping and Ancient Commerce 
(1874), that they became mere tokens, convenient enough for home 
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trade, but of no value abroad beyond that of the amount of silver 
they contained,” which was only about 50 per cent. 

Such currency could not serve them in their foreign trade, and 
we may well suppose that the German thaler came into general use 
for this purpose. As early as 1600 we find the word dollar in use 
in England to express value. Shakspeare uses it once in ‘“ Measure 
for Measure,” and once in “Macbeth.” In the former play the 
scene is laid in Vienna, where German thalers were in use, and it 
may have been introduced as a foreign word to correspond with 
the scene. In the latter play it is used by a nobleman, who is sup- 
posed to have lived in the time of Macbeth about A.D. 1000. This 
would be plainly an anachronism, if the word was used with any 
reference to the period represented, and we must therefore sup- 
pose that it was not uncommon at the time he wrote. If he did 
not find it in use he left it so, for his use of the word has given 
it a standing in the language. In Richardson’s dictionary several 
quotations are given of the use of the word to express value—one 
as far back as Edward VI. It is there spelled “daler,” the Danish 
form of the word; another, in Ben. Jonson's A/chymzst, spelled 
“doller.” In MacPherson’s History of Commerce the word is used 
in respect to the money transactions of King James I. In 1620 he 
borrowed 200,000 imperial do//ars of his brother-in-law, King Chris- 
tian IV., of Denmark, for the succor of the Palantinate, for which 
he was to pay the usual and legal interest of six per cent., being 
12,000 dollars. The next year he obtained from him qnother loan 
of 100,000 dollars at what is called the low interest of six per 
cent. 

About the year 1700 there was a Scottish coin called a dollar, 
worth about 4s. 6%d., English. These coins, according to Sir Isaac 
Newton, were put away in the North of England for §s., and at 
this price began to flow into England. In Sir Isaac’s report upon 
the coinage (1707), he says, “I gave notice to the Lords of the 
Treasury, and they ordered the collector of taxes to forbear taking 
them, and thereby put a stop to the mischief. 

In Reis’ Cyclopedia (1802-19) we find the following: “Dollar 
or Daller, a silver coin nearly of the value of the Spanish piece 
of eight or French crown. Dollars are coined in divers parts of 
Germany and Holland, and have their diminutions as semi-dollars, 
quarter dollars, etc. They are not all of the same fineness or 
weight. The Dutch dollars are the most frequent. The Danish 
dollar, called Sleswick and Holstein specie dollar, is a silver coin 
with much alloy, which passes for about 4s. 6d. sterling. The coin 
has a general circulation all over Sleswick and Holstein, even in- 
cluding Hamburgh itself, and is divided into halves, quarters, etc. 
In the Levant they are called Astaini, from the impression of a 
lion thereon.” It is worthy of note that, in this article, the Editor 
gives the alternative spelling dollar or da/ler, which shows that 
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the form of the word in English was not fully settled, and also 
the retention of the letter @ in the first syllable indicates its Ger- 
man or Danish origin. It is very probable that the Danish “daler” 
was in general use in England under the reign of King James I. 
The imperial dollars borrowed by this monarch from the King of 
Denmark were probably German thalers, that being the only em- 
pire which issued the coin. 

In America, value was expressed in dollars as early as the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and probably much earlier. In Parkman’s 
Historical Sketches, under date of 1756, he says: “A bounty of six 
dollars was offered this year to stimulate enlistment, and the pay 
of a private soldier was fixed at one pound six shillings a month, 
Massachusetts currency.” In 1775, one Sergeant Gray, belonging to 
a regiment of the King’s troops, exults over his good fortune in a 
letter to his brother John: “I have two Holland shirts found me 
by the King; two pair of shoes, and two pair of worsted stock- 
ings; a good, silver-laced hat (the lace I could sell for four 
dollars ).” 

There were many sources which contributed to a general knowl- 
edge of the word in America. The Pilgrims stopped in Holland 
on their way to this country, and must have been acquainted with 
the Dutch dollar (daalder). The Dutch who settled New York 
brought dollars with them, as did the Swedes who settled in New 
Jersey, and the Germans who settled in Pennsylvania. The name 
dollar was a household word to all these people, signifying nearly 
the same thing to all of them, the slight difference being expressed 
by the qualifying term, German, Dutch, or Danish. The increasing 
commerce of this country brought in the Spanish coins in large 
quantities. One of these, the peso, was about the same size of the 
coin which the people had been accustomed to call a dollar. 
Very naturally the name was applied to it with the qualifying 
term of Spanish. It appears to have been called in England a 
piece of eight, because it was stamped eight reals (real being the 
Spanish unit of value). As early as 1704 there was a proclama- 
tion by Queen Anne, making the Seville pieces of 8 (old plate, 
17 dwts. 12 grs.) worth 4s. 6d. This gave to the piece a certain 
market value in English currency, and it became the basis of ex- 
‘change between England and all other countries where it was 
used. According to Sir Isaac Newton, this was very nearly the 
value of the “pillar dollar” (Spanish) which contained of pure 
silver 386% grains troy. At that time (1707) a pound of English 
standard silver was coined into 62 shillings, the standard then, as now, 
containirig 18 parts of copper alloy to 222 parts of pure silver, 
being, therefore, 131 fine. The present quotation of silver in Lon- 
don is for this standard. In 1786 the Continental Congress. fixed 
the value of the dollar at 4s. 6d. This was an ideal dollar, for 
there was no dollar coined to which the value would apply. In 
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1791 when the dollar was taken as the basis of our coinage, the 
amount of pure silver it was to contain was fixed at 371,;% grains. 
This was less than the Seville piece of 8, and less than the Span- 
ish pillar piece assayed by Newton. But the custom of making 
exchanges on the basis of 4s. 6d. for those pieces was still con- 
tinued when our dollars came into use, and the difference was 
made up by exacting a premium for exchange which amounted to 
about 9% per cent., that being the amount which our dollars fell 
short of the adopted standard. Thus, for the dollar containing 
386% grains pure silver, it took $4.444 to make a pound sterling. 
The American dollar contained only 371,;4 grains, and it took more 
than $4.44¢ to make a pound. But for some reason, probably for 
convenience in computation, the pound was called equal to $ 4.444, 
and if American dollars were to be received 9% per cent. premium 
was exacted when exchange was at par, and 12 per cent. when 
exchange was 2% per cent. above par. Exchange with London 
and New York is now made on the basis of the actual dollar, and 
it takes $ 4.8665 to make a pound sterling. Whatever is paid beyond 
this sum for a pound sterling is the premium on _ exchange. 
Whatever deduction is made from this sum is discount on ex- 
change. ALBERT WINSLOW PAINE. 
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COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES.* 
CHAPTER II. 
ORIGIN OF EXCHANGES IN AMERICA. 

Little Progress in Development of the Country during the First Century—The 
Tradesmen of England, France and Holland Become Interested—Colonies 
‘Founded by Trade Associations—Importation of the First Cattle—The 
First Regular Market of New York—Early proclamations Concerning 
‘Trade and Markets—The Old Market at the Strand, and the New 
‘York Produce Exchange—The Coffee-houses of the Colonial Period— 
‘Coffee-houses at the Breaking Out of the Rebellion—Cornelius Brad- 
ford and How the First Maritime Exchange and the First City Directory 
Took Root in His Coffee-house—Organization of the Bank of New York 
and the Meetings of Societies at the Coffee-house—The Reception of 
President Washington—The Tontine Coffee-house and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

As it was in the Old World, so has it been in the New. His- 
tory traces our oldest trade associations back to the first markets 
and fairs on this side of the Atlantic. And more, even, for it was 
by trade organizations that those colonies which persevered and 
thrived in the New World were planted, fostered and extended. 
Very little progress was made toward the settlement of America 


* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company. 
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for more than a hundred years after its discovery. Blundering 
expeditions, one after another, had been sent over by the English, 
French and Spanish for the purpose of exploration. It not once 
occurred to those selfish monarchs that possibly here lay the broad 
fields for industry, trade, commerce, and civilization, requiring only 
to be touched by the magic wand of business. No, they dreamed 
only of finding here fields rich in precious metals, which might be 
procured and brought to their own doors. And, perchance, they 
were inspired too by the hope of carrying hither, and planting 
among a heathen nation, their own religious tenets and faith. 

But after a hundred years of fruitless effort by the governments, 
under erroneous ideas and notions, the tradesmen of England, 
France and Holland had conceived the idea of establishing colonies 
for commercial purposes. These business people had come to the 
belief that the land could be tilled, and trade established with the 
natives; that there was here an opportunity for making money, 
through the natural order of industry and exchange. Knowing that 
many of their people were restive, under monarchial restraint and 
oppression, and that many others were daring and _ industrious, 
—willing to assume the risks for the prospective benefits—colonies 
were founded and capital furnished for equipping and sustaining 
them. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, Holland merchants 
had sent ships to America laden with their manufactures, to be 
exchanged with the natives for furs. The: traders had established 
two trading posts; one of these was on Manhattan Island and 
the other up the Hudson, near the present site of Albany. 

In 1621 the West India Company was formed, and obtained a 
patent from the Crown for that part of the country lying between 
the Connecticut River and Delaware, which they named New Nether- 
lands. This company fitted out ships and commenced at once to 
send over colonists. Not like the grasping monarchs, who sent 
only men to explore for gold and battle with the natives, these 
merchants sent families and the necessaries for their sustenance. 
A director of the company brought over two ships laden with 
cattle, horses, and swine, and the company established storehouses, 
in which was opened the first regular market in New Amsterdam, 
as New York was then called. The colony flourished and the 
cautious Hollanders soon had a considerable trade established with 
the Indians. Outsiders began to come in, hoping to share the 
prosperity and help reap the rewards of industry and patience. 
The trade had so grown that in 1647 Governor Stuyvesant, with 
his little band of city fathers, deemed it expedient to enact an 
ordinance for confirming the privileges of trade in New Amsterdam, 
which prescribed that “henceforward no person shall keep a shop 
or carry on any retail business, except such as have before taken 
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the oath of allegiance,” and who were rated to be worth at least 
2,000 to 3,000 guilders, and “do enter into an engagement to 
remain in the country four successive years, and to keep fire and 
light at their own expense.” This regulation was not intended, 
however, to extend to old residents, who were permitted to trade 
without qualifying as to their capital. But it was necessary that 
they bound themselves to remain in the province the required 
time. Traders were prohibited from using weights or measures 
except those of “Old Amsterdam, of which we are named.” The 
ordinance also provided that “for the encouragement of the trade, 
each Monday in the week is declared to be a market day, as well 
for strangers as residents.” * 

At about this time there was also established an annual fair or 
Kermis, which was to commence on the first Monday after the 
feast of St. Bartholomew, and continue ten days, at which all per- 
sons were permitted to sell their goods from their tents. 

On the 12th September, 1656, Governor Stuyvesant issued the 
following proclamation : 

“Greeting: Whereas, now and then the people from without are 
in the habit of bringing into the city different commodities, such 
as veal, pork, butter, cheese, turnip roots, straw and other products 
of the land for the purpose of selling them, and it frequently 
happens, particularly here at the Strand, that they are obliged to 
tarry long and to lodge, to their great damage, for the reason, 
because the community, or at least the greater part, especially of 
those who live away from the Strand, are not aware that such 
commodities have been brought for sale; not alone to the discom- 
moding of the ‘Burgerers,’ but also to the notorious injury of the 
enterprising man from without, who frequently has to lose more 
in time than the profit on his commodities will warrant ;_ there- 
fore, for the purpose of making provision in the premises, the 
Director-general and Councillors aforesaid by these presents do 
ordain, that from this time forth, here in this city, Saturday shail 
be the market day, and market shall be held at the Strand, at or 
around the house of Mr. Hans Kierstede, where, after him, every 
one shall be permitted to enter that hath anything to buy or 
sell.’ 

The location here mentioned was on the East side of Pearl 
Street, between Moore and Whitehall, and was the first pub- 
lic market-place of New York. In 1675 a new market was 
erected near where the one on the S/¢rand had been formerly 
held, and which was nearly upon the site of the old Produce 
Exchange building, corner of Pearl and Moore streets, and was 
known as the “Custom House Bridge Market.” In May, 1684, the 
market was removed to a vacant piece of ground opposite the old 


* De Voe’s Market Book. + City Records, 
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fort, which brought it upon the site of the new Produce Exchange 
building, thus presenting this singular coincidence: “On May sth, 
1884, just two centuries after our Dutch and English ancestors had 
moved the Custom Bridge Market to the Market Field, at Bowling 
Green, two centuries after to a month, almost to a day, we, liter- 
ally following in the footsteps of our fathers, marched from the 
old to the new Exchange, unconscious agents in this repetition of 
history.” * 

In 1658, a market-place, known as the Broadway Shambles, was 
built on the plain in front of the fort, the present site of Bowl- 
ing Green, and used as such until 1707. After this for many years 
the place was used as a fair ground, and in 1720 it was again 
converted into a public market. 

“Here was the Market Feldt of New Amsterdam, the Market- 
field of New York, and Marketfield Street, over a portion of which 
the Exchange is now built, and which was a convenient and accus- 
tomed approach from the canal to the Market-place, or Broadway 
Shambles. This site, most felicitously selected, seems to have had 
peculiar attractions for business interests since the earliest colonial 
days, and the erection upon it of a permanent dwelling-place of 
commerce is a fitting dedication of the land to those purposes of 
trade for which it was originally used two centuries and a-half 
ago.t 

We have now glanced at New York’s commercial associations 
through the first century of its history. But the markets of New 
Amsterdam form only one factor with which we must deal for his- 
torical record. They were only coprogenitors to the great markets 
and trade organizations of America’s chief commercial city. Some 
of these now powerful trade associations trace their origin back to 
the little gatherings of merchants in the historical coffee-houses of 
the colonial period. The great exchanges of New York, which to- 
day exert a moulding influence upon the markets of the nation, 
form as pleasant a contrast with those quaint assemblages of the 
olden time, as do Fulton and Washington markets with the little 
gatherings of Dutch tradesmen at the “Strand” two centuries 
ago. 

In the preceding chapter appears a brief account of the London 
coffee-houses and their connection with trade organizations. These 
institutions, for many years so popular in England, were imitated in 
America at an early date. The history of none of our cities which 
flourished during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, can 
be related without allusion to the coffee-houses as among the most 

conspicuous and important establishments of those times. There 
was a coffee-house in New York as early as the year 1700. The 


* Opening Ceremonies New Produce Exchange. 
+ Report of Committee on Publication, New York Produce Exchange. 
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old coffee-houses of England were fitted up with small booths or.. 


private boxes, in which the patron was permitted to sit with 
his friend and chat over a cup of coffee, the usual price of which 


was a penny. But the establishments, as we learn, instituted on this 


side, provided tables and chairs, more in the manner of our res- 
taurants and cafés of to-day. 

The council or assembly of the colony of old New York met for 
many years at the then conspicuous Coffee-house. The first news- 
paper, the New York Gazette, which was established in 1725, con- 
contained several notices of this place of resort, indicating that 


it was not only a place for refreshing the inner man, but was also 


a kind of headquarters for the merchants to meet and talk over 
their business affairs, and for clerks and others to go in search of 
employment. It became known as the Exchange Coffee-house. An 


old map, published in 1728, locates this rendezvous at the foot of. 


Broad Street, not far from the market. It was generally referred 
to as the “Exchange.” Here were held the public auctions, town 
meetings, and gatherings of almost all sorts of the best people. It 
was the most popular resort of the town. At one time it bore 
the name of the “Gentlemen’s and Exchange Coffee-house,” and 
then it was simply the “Gentlemen’s Coffee-house.” But, from the 
best information ‘we now have, it was something of a rolling stone 
From the foot of Broad Street it went to a building near the 
Great Dock, and from there it migrated to a building near the Long 
Bridge, and finally it is heard of as being at Hunter’s Quay, now 
Front Street. During the period above gone over, 1728, to 1762, 
there were two other similar establishments put into operation, one, 


the “ Merchants’ Coffee-house,” and the other the “ Whitehall Cof-. 


fee-house.” At the breaking out of the revolution these resorts 
were scenes of the gravest and most exciting character. It was 
in the Coffee-house where the Sons of Liberty took charge of 
Captain Lockyer of the East India Company’s ship Nancy, which 
lay just outside of the Harbor, laden with tea. The captain had 
been permitted to come up to the city himself, but his vessel was 


warned to remain outside the harbor. These patrictic revolution-_ 


ists kept a close watch over the master of the Nancy. “He was 
taken to the end of Murrays Wharf, at the foot of Wall Street, 
near by, and put on board the pilot boat amid the music of bands, 
the huzzas of the people, and the firing of guns.” During the ex- 
citing times that followed, April 1774 up to the commencement of 


hostilities 1776, while the commerce was almost entirely suspended, 


the coffee-houses were used more for public gatherings than for 
purposes of business, and they were in danger of having to close 
their doors. In one of the city papers, over the nom de plume of 


“A Friend to the City,” is found a card to the people, deploring 


the fact that the Coffee-house is not _ Supported, and expressing 
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deep regret that there is “no place of a daily general meeting for 
the merchants.” 

In 1779, at the request of the military Commandant, such of the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce as had remained in the city 
resumed their sessions, which had been suspended since 1775, and, 
their old room over the Exchange being used for other purposes, 
engaged the Long Room of the Coffee-house, where they continued 
to meet until the close of the war. In 1783 the exiled patriots 
returned to the city, and among them was Cornelius Bradford, who, 
as proprietor of the Merchants’ Coffee-house, had won a wide repu- 
tation. He had served as the confidential express messenger between 
the Sons of Liberty in New York and the association in Philadelphia, 
and accompanied the troops when Washington evacuated the city. 
Bradford soon got possession again of his old stand, which he an- 
nounced as the “New York Coffee-house.” 

“Cornelius Bradford,” says a recent writer,* “seems to have been 
a man of vigorous and original mind, and, by the various attrac- 
tions he devised, soon made the old stand the center of business. 
He opened a book in which he entered the names of all vessels 
on their arrival and departure from the port, with such extracts 
from their logs as were of interest or value, thus forming the first 
marine list ever undertaken in the city. He also opened a city 
register, in which the merchants and others were requested to regis- 
ter their names and residences—the first approach to a city direc- 
tory ever made. The Exchange at the foot of Broad Street, having 
fallen from its high estate as a meeting place of merchants to an 
ordinary market-house, the Coffee-house became the rendezvous for 
merchants and traders, while the bridge at the side of the build- 
ing in Wall Street was the daily scene of vendues of all kinds, 
from sheriffs’ sales of houses and lands, to the disposal by licensed 
auctioneers of cargoes of merchandise, invoices of dry-goods, and even 
horses and carriages.” 

The Bank of New York, the first institution of the kind in the 
city, was projected in the Merchants’ Coffee-house, 24th February, 
1784, and here also it was formally organized the following month. 
The various societies, almost without exception, made the Coffee- 
house their headquarters. The Chamber of Commerce and Marine 
Society met here regularly. The Grand Lodge of Master Masons 
held its sessions here, as also did those of the Cincinnati, and the 
Societies of St. Andrew and St. Patrick. It was in this famous old 
house that the Marine Society entertained Congress, on the 1gth 
January, 1785, as did also the Chamber of Commerce on the 3d 
February following. Here it was, too, where President Washington 
was publicly received by the Governor of New York and the State 
officers, the Mayor and the city’s principal officers, with the enthu- 


* Harper's Magazine, March, 1882. 
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siastic populace, who turned out to welcome and honor tke father 
of his country on April 23d, 1789. 

In 1792, a new establisnment, known as the Tontine Coffee-house, 
made its appearance. The city had out-grown the accommodations 
afforded by the old establishment, and it was the purpose of the 
new one to provide more suitable accommodations for the commer- 
cial classes. The Chamber of Commerce in particular had assumed 
such proportions that the body required a more favorable locality. 

In our review of the commercial associations of New York City, 
which, according to the plan of our effort, will follow in their regu- 
lar order, we shall not endeavor to trace the history of any back 
of the time where as one general history we leave them here. 
Suffice it to say that, in one way or another, the trade associations 
of New York are the outgrowth of various forms of organization 
which took root either in the old coffee-houses, or the markets 
and fairs of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SECRETARY MANNING ON SILVER. 


The following communication on the 2d of March was addressed 
to the Speaker of the House in reply to a series of resolutions 
passec by that body: 


First.—Whether or not any agreement or arrangement was made by 
the Treasury Department with the Clearing-house Committee, or others, 
in New York, in order to avert a “temporary danger,” or to “ preserve 
the gold standard;” and if so, by what authority of law such arrange- 
ment was made and carried out. 

Second.—The amount of silver dollars in the Treasury on March 4th, 
1885, and on February 3d, 1886, unrepresented by outstanding certifi- 
cates; the amount of silver certificates in circulation on those two 
dates; and the amount of interest-bearing debt that was subject to call 
on February 3d, 1886. 

7hzrd.—The amount of silver dollars in the Treasury on the aforesaid 
dates respectively, that “could” have been applied in payment of the 
interest-bearing debt and other dues of the Goverment; and what 
amount of silver certificates on the latter date that “could” have been 
reissued. 

Fourth.—Whether or not the same policy, as to the payment of silver, 
is to be pursued in the future as in the past. 

The law of 1789, which first provided for the departmental organiza- 
tion of the Treasury declared that the Head of the Department “shall 
make report and give information, to either branch of the Legislature, 
-_ respecting all matters referred to him by the Senate and House 
of Representatives, or which shall appertain to his office.” (R.5S.,§ 248.) 

Having been called upon by the House not merely for fac¢s contained 
in official records of which I am the custodian, but for my present 

opinion as well as my views of future Zo/zcy, I have not felt at liberty to 
avoid a plain and candid compliance with the request of the House even 
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though it oblige me to enlarge my reply with argumentative matter, 
which might have been unnecessary, and even out of place, if only an 
exhibition of my official acts in the past had been required. 

The following table does not disclose all the peril from which the 
finances of the country were brought out, after the adjournment of the 
48th Congress without action upon the subject now engaging the delib- 
erations of the 49th Congress, but it shows the gradients where descent 
is so much easier than the reverse. The gold in the Treasury, besides 
the one hundred millions of dollars held as the minimum reserve to 
secure the present redemption and future payment of the $ 346,681,016 
United States notes, has been as follows: 


January 2, 1885...... iil nici iin adn ta si +02 $41,688,000 
Net anid bins eee deh eebabdauh eae 26,358,000 
i icacccedeknitineeuibenbabebeds ikeesean weds 14,650,000 
i ak i caw amis emi aa iene ii ll sieht ilies 20,071,000 
i ll ahi tend ee kededadniiaemeeis 25,985,000 
EE er bwhen 666060006 G0eeee 48,444,000 
chines ReRRENOERERED K6neREseaenesee 38,219,000 


Meanwhile, the silver dollar circulation has been enlarged from March 
4th, 1885, to date, from about $ 40,000,000 to about $ 51,500,000. 

The correspondence in reply to your first inquiry, respecting an ex- 
change of subsidiary silver, and of certificates representing standard 
silver dollars, which certificates were not a legal tender, for gold, United 
States notes or other forms of lawful money,—a transaction wherein the 
New York banks showed again, as during war, their perception of an 
enlightened self-interest in the dictates of a sterling patriotism,—re- 
ceives light from the following table: 





Receivable in the Treasury; Payable from the Treasury of the 
of the United States from! United States to their creditors. 
their debtors. 





SNE, « o cnssccnclneceed iidittvenetennenwns Do. 

IVETE COEME, 2 ccccccccloceses Bb écecseceses ......-| ** Except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract.” 

Except for gold certificates of de- 

posit, Act of February 28, 1878, 
Revised Statutes, 254. 

Gold certificates......|...... BOscces peceseeeen ..-| Not legal tender, July 12, 1882. 

Silver certificates. ....)..... er Not legal tender, February 28, 1878. 

Subsidiary silver. ....| Practically, as redeemable | Legal-tender limit, $10; Act of 


in United States notes, June 9, 1879. 
under Act of June 9g, 


1879. 
United States notes...| Except duties on imports | Except interest on public debt, Feb- 
received since January | fruary 25, 1862, 


1, 1879. 
National Bank notes..! Except duties on imports, | Except interest on public debt, June 


3, 1864. 
Except in Redemption of United 
States notes. 











The Treasury is a reservoir with incomes and outgoes. By law it 
receives almost every kind of authorized currency. The outflow author- 
ized by law is far less free and various. The Government could, of 
course, compel the acceptance of nothing but legal-tender money, even 
if compulsion were a pecuniary or moral advantage. The actual diver- 
sity between the legal circumstances controling inflow and outflow is 
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obvious at a glance over the table and statutes there cited. Neverthe- 
less, the practice of this department, becoming within the last twelve- 
month for the first time difficult, has been uniform, to so provide for the 
usual wants of the Sub-Treasuries, that any creditor of the United 
States, rich or poor, laborer or contractor, soldier or sailor, Congressman 
or bondholder might at all times have his choice among the currencies 
in which his dues were payable. This procedure, an ordinary commer- 
cial convenience at private tills where only thousands of dollars pass 
from year to year seems not unsuitable where hundreds of millions ebb 
and flow, and where those who control the till control the currencies. 
No kind of currency issued by the United States has been, at any branch 
of the Treasury, disparaged and discredited, by withholding another 
kind of currency to which it was made by law equivalent. 

I have labored to promote the circulation of silver with unremitting 
energy. I have pressed its circulation at a constant expense to the 
Treasury when other forms of lawful money could have been circulated 
wi@out such cost. I have pressed its circulation at the expense of the 
United States notes (ones and twos), which, as fast as redeemed, have 
been reissued only in larger denominations. I have pressed its circula- 
tion at the expense of the circulation of National bank notes, I have 
upheld its value by never compelling its receipt by any creditor of the 
Government, and never failing to provide by exchange or transfers 
whatever currency might be preferred. 

The policy of the Treasury had been, under my predecessors, ever 
since specie redemptions of United States notes began, January 1, 1879, 
to admit their receipt for duties on imports (despite the provision of the 
Act of February 25th, 1862, section 5) rather than oblige importers to 
go to the Treasury to get those notes redeemed in coin, which would 
then immediately be returned from the Custom House receipts for 
duties. So much for the outflows from the Treasury. Now as to the 
inflows. 

The language of my predecessor, Mr. Sherman, in his Annual Report, 
December Ist, 1879, speaking of the beginning of specie redemptions of 
United States notes, January Ist, 1879, as follows : 

“No distinction has been made since that time between coin and 
United States notes in the collection of duties or in the payment of the 
principal or interest of the public debt.” 

The same Secretary, December 2d, 1878, had apprised Congress of his 
purpose so to conciliate the contradictory policies of the law by saying: 

“With this view of the Resumption Act, the Secretary will feel it to 
be his duty, unless Congress otherwise provides to direct that, after the 
Ist day of January next, and while United States notes are redeemed at 
the Treasury, they be received the same as coin by the officers of this 
Department in all payments in all parts of the United States. If any 
further provision of law is deemed necessary by Congress to authorize 
the receipt of United States notes for customs dues or for bonds, the 
Secretary respectfully submits that this authority should continue only 
while the notes are redeemed in coin.” 

Accepted without protest by the creditors of the United States, this 
construction of the law, submitted to the disapproval of the 46th Con- 
gress thus without result, and since tolerated by the 47th and 48th Con- 
gresses and by all my predecessors in this Department, may be held to 
abridge my liberty to enforce a stricter observance of the letter of the 

Statute. 

The question would be vacated by an Act of Congress repealing the 
(Act of May 31, 1878) compulsory post-redemption issues and reissues 
of United States notes, and providing for the gradual absorption of the 
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same in a more abundant, lawful, and safer currency, consisting ex- 
clusively of coin and deposit certificates of coin, dollar for dollar, of any 
amount in each denomination desired. 

Unless by non-receipt of United States notes for taxes on imports, the 
various inflows to the Treasury are not to be regulated by any individual 
discretion or skill in this Department. The nature and limits pre- 
scribed to our several currencies are fixed by Congress. None is left to 
the choice and freedom of the people except the gold currency, and that 
is threatened by the presence of artificial rivals on every side. While 
these laws and human nature continue as they are, it is probable that 
the kind of currency receivable at the Treasury, which will first be paid 
in, will always be that kind (for instance, silver certificates) which has 
not the legal-tender quality, and is, therefore, more acceptable for liabili- 
ties to the Government than for liabilities to private persons. 

But there are other limits, even in respect to the circuJation of full 
legal-tender money, which may be discerned in practice, whether the 
reservoirs through which such money flows be large or small. Tle 
limits arise from the various uses to which money is put, of small and 
large denominations, and from everybody’s natural endeavor to employ 
whichever best promotes his convenience in each purchase, payment or 
exchange. These are the limits imposed by trade and labor in practical 
use. The car companies accumulate five-cent pieces. The Clearing- 
house takes in $10,000 certificates. Given a supply of all other denom- 
inations, the number of one-dollar coins or bills that will be employed 
cannot be made to exceed acertain amount. They will, if once forced 
out, return again speedily and the excess will stay in the reservoir, 
Treasury or bank, uncalled for. If forced out, and kept out, they will 
occupy the place in the circulation which another denomination would 
have filled more conveniently had the public enjoyed an option. The 
same rule holds in respect to every other denomination, qualified by the 
fact that dimes will effect more payments than dollars can, and a dollar 
more than a thousand-dollar certificate. Ones and twos, together with 
silver dollars, cannot both be circulated at the same time, to an amount 
much beyond what would be used optionally of either kind alone. 
Five-dollar bills and half-eagles are in the same case. The amount of 
use is different in each denomination because the kind of use in each Is 
different, and that has limits as in the use of knives, or coats. Ones can 
be forced to do the work of tens, but the ones will not naturally be put 
to that use; and if the ones are forced into an unnatural use, the tens 
heaping up in the reservoir will practically measure the violence. If 
ones and twos are crowded into the space occupied by silver dollars, the 
silver dollars will accumulate and go into the form of silver certificates, 
which in their turn will exclude the National bank note from circulation 
and the gold certificate from the Custom-house. If it were desired to 
promote the circulation of a silver certificate of a given denomination 
without reference to the primary fact of public convience it could be ac- 
complished only by shouldering out from concurrent circulation the 
same denomination of National bank notes, of United States notes, and 
of gold certificates. The law is general. It holds as well in respect to 
any given group of denominations. The whole volume of any particular 
kind of currency (for instance, silver certificates) consists of some group 
of denominations. 

These are tedious explanations, but every practised eye will see their 
import. The operations of the United States Treasury under existing 
laws can with difficulty be prevented from forcing the Government in 
its relations with the people and National banks to a silver basis. 

Forcing the silver and silver certificate czvculation by too large pay- 
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ment therewith of interest-bearing or other debt would exclude the gold 
circulation and precipitate a silver basis. 

Forcing the silver accumulation is an addition of $24,000,000 per an- 
num to the vast sum of our Federal Taxation. 

Forced silver circulation, forced silver accumulation, these are the 
alternatives to which silver coinage has brought us, now. 

But the term when a choice will remain possible between these bad 
alternatives, silver storage or a silver basis is narrowing. 

Reduction of superfluous taxation, unless the reduction shall include 
the $24,000,000 spent for silver; reduction of the surplus, if silver debt- 
payments shall surcharge the circulation; will drive us over the ruinous 
fall from a silver storage to a silver basis. 

With respect to the silver dollars in the Treasury, the Secretary 
answers besides what is elsewhere said, that by careful management, so 
as neither to contract the currency nor to force a silver basis, these 
silver dollars might all, in time, be applied to withdraw and cancel the 
United States notes which are “other dues of the Government ” now 
payable. But my power to do so is left in doubt by the Act of May 31, 
1878. I therefore suggested its repeal in order to provide a larger use 
for silver. Sucha substitution of silver and silver certificates for United 
States notes, in the circulation, is practicable in time and with care, 
without the hazard of a silver basis. But to force a surplus silver circu- 
lation by too large funded-debt payments therewith, is not possible 
without the hazard of a silver basis, as I have above shown in explaining 
the illegitimate influence of the Treasury upon the circulation under 
present laws. An economy, vastly greater in doliars and cents, is other- 
wise possible. 

The amount of the interest-bearing debt now (February 3, 1886) sub- 
ject to call is the unpaid residue of the 3 per cent. loan of July 12, 1882, 
viz., $174,092, 100. 

No other part of the public debt is subject to call at the option of the 
United States before September 1, 1891, except the United States notes, 
to the payment of which in coin or its equivalent (besides the redemp- 
tion which has been kept up since 1878) the faith of the United States 
was solemnly pledged in the Act of March 18, 1869. The amount of 
these notes now outstanding is $346,681,016. 

The aggregate of public debt now subject to call is, therefore, $520,- 
773,116. 

Reducing this amount of $521,000,000 by the $100,000,000 reserve 
fund and the surplus on hand, and it is obvious, from the subjoined 
table, that both the interest-bearing debt and the non-interest-bearing 
debt together will not afford material for a debt reduction during the 
period from March 4, 1886, to September 1, 1891, five and a half years, 
at a rate equaling the debt reduction of the last two Presidential terms. 

A reform of the currency coupled with the payment of the two sums 
now alone payable at the option of the United States prior to Septem- 
ber, 1891, would constitute a financial achievement outvaluing any other 
which has heretofore been attempted within such a period of time. 

By undertaking that reform of the currency, by slightly deferring 
payment of the 3 per cents., and by a reduction of the annual interest- 
charge on the 4% and 4 per cents., the Funded Loans of 1891 and 1907, 
(say $988,000,000) which such a currency reform would make feasible, 
we might pay and cancel every United States note before 1889, the close 
of the first century under the present Constitution, and yet very largely 
reduce also the present annual burden of taxation. 
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March 1, 1877. March 1, 1878. March 1, 1885. | February 1, 1886, 








ae $2,195,658,332.11 | $2,191,900,384.90 | $1,880,367,918.93 | $1,837,438,577.03 
ree 26.954,456.42 22,700,666.03 10,021,988 66 8,485, 109.44 

Total debt .. ... 2,222,612,788.53 | 2,214,601,050.93 | 1,890,389,907.59 | 1,845,923,686 47 
Cash in Treasury.... 133 831,645.49 172, 563,921.85 484,466,557.4! 498,986,832.13 





Debt, less cash..| 2,088,781,143.04 2,042,037,129.08 1,405,923, 350.18 T, 340, 214,880.78 





SO SE .. cc ccakemendseechenwbed susendseeacs 682 ,857,792.86 748,566, 262.26 
from March 1, 1877. 
Reduction in interest- 
ee iii. tate benad wadundcunin 473339,588.50 47389, 314.50 

















Were the currency, with such careful regard to the needful conditions, 
that are named in my Annual Report, so reformed that the receipts and 
outgoes of the Treasury should consist (instead of six or seven different 
sorts of currency) only of coin and its corresponding certificates, it is 
clear that the surplus, which (Act of March 3, 1881) the Secretary is now 
to apply, “as he may consider proper, to the purchase or redemption of 
United States bonds,” could always be so cut down and would never 
need to be left distended, beyond an easy working balance. 

Were that whole beneficent reform of the currency attained, which 
the country now justly anticipates from the wisdom and statesmanship 
of the 49th Congress, our annual taxation could be reduced $24,000,000 
at a stroke, yet more silver be coined in due time, and at the old price, 
as I will presently ask leave to show. 

To that very plausible but partial view of the duty and policy by law 
enjoined upon the Secretary, which is intimated in the resolutions, the 
main objection is, that it abandons all hope of bimetallism, and of rais- 
ing silver to its old ratio to gold, and invites silver monometallism with 
gold expelled and the present fall in silver perpetuated. 

But it is a view to which there are three answers in our statutes, 
either one decisive—the first, found in the group of laws on silver since 
1875; the second, found in the earlier law of 1873; the third, found in 
the Coinage laws from 1792 to 1886, and in their coin monetary unit 
kept inviolable. 

I pass over the answer that executive officers may look only to the 
Constitution and Laws. I pass over “concurrent resolutions ” which 
are not statutes. And I remark: 

(1) The silver legislative acts from 1876 to 1884 all implv, or declare 
the object pursued in them to be “a common ratio between gold and 
silver, for the purpose of establishing internationally the use of bi- 
metallic money and securing fixity of value between those metals.” 

This fact, that a bimetallic unit of value was the avowed object of all 
the silver legislation, is itself decisive. It is not in the least altered by 
the fact which I regret to learn from a recent Minority Report of your 
Coinage Committee, that there are any, who now hopelessly abandon 
bimetallism in behalf of silver monometallism, and who abandon also 
the bimetallic unit of value in 1870, in behalf of a coin not then or ever 
the only embodiment of that unit, nor now its embodiment, and now 
fallen in value. 

Although the number of grains in the silver dollar piece of 1792 to 
1873 is, indeed, identical with the number in the silver dollar piece of 
the law of 1878, the latter is practically a subsidiary silver coin with the 
ten-dollar legal-tender limit removed. The 1792-1870-1873 silver dollar 
piece was a quite different thing. It was but one embodiment of the 
Monetary Unit, which unit had free coinage in both metals as legal- 
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tender money to any amount. Free coinage and full legal tender 
have been the two concomitants of our monetary unit, called Dollar, 
from 1792 till now. Without them both a Monetary Unit is incon- 
ceivable. 

The Monetary Unit of the United States from 1792 to 1873 was 
embodied in coins both of gold and silver, but in neither exclusively. 
The essential circumstance during that period was not the weight 
(371.25 grains) of the pure silver contained in the silver dollar and its 
divisions (two halves, four quarters, ten dimes, etc.), nor the weight of 
the pure gold contained in its multiples (eagles, half-eagles, quarter- 
eagles), nor yet was it the essential circumstance (Section 11, Act of 
1792) “that the proportional value of gold to silver in all coins, which 
shall by law be current as money in the United States, shall be as fifteen 
to one, according to [equal] quantity in weight . . . for the pro- 
portion was changed in the law of 1834. The essential circumstance 
was the eguality sought (first by the ratio 15 : 1, then by the ratio 16: 1) 
between the coin embodiments of the Monetary Unit in the two metals, 
silver and gold, with free coinage of both into coins of full legal tender 
as Dollars. 

The system was Bimetallism, the very definition of which is, free 
coinage for both metals into coins of full tender in payment of the 
legal unit of value, and includes a ratio of weights such that the unit 
coined in either metal is equivalent to that unit coined in the other 
metal. 

What the “ Dollar of the Fathers” was, what the dollar of 1870 was, 
as a legal proposition, cannot be stated in terms of the weight of the 
silver dollar, nor in terms of the weight of the gold dollar; it must 
include the essence of that dollar—the egua/zty of value fixed in both. 

Noting these facts and the fact that the law of 1878 was an illogical 
compromise—which had none of the merit and effect that a Free Coin- 
age Act (at the right ratio) might then have had, and which limited its 
risk by destroying its value and creating a certain danger—the im- 
portant point is that its expressed purpose was bimetallism and a 
bimetallic unit of value, not silver monometallism and a silver unit 
of value. It sought to restore the old value to silver, not to profit by 
its fall. 

Again, the law of 1878 was urged to promote specie payments. It was 
specie against paper; but specie in two kinds, not one only, and with 
some hope of their equivalence. A recent argument that it made specie 
payments possible has this defect. The United States notes have not 
yet been paid in specie ; and the redemption of them, which is the only 
part of our promise in 1869 as yet performed, was reached and is main- 
tained at the gold standard. 

An avowal of forced accumulation, or forced circulation of silver, 
as the object of the promoters of the law of 1878 would have been fatal 
to its enactment. Nor would either have been possible under the Free 
Coinage law as first passed by the House of Representatives. It is 
because forced silver coinage has brought us to the alternatives—silver 
storage ora silver basis, that the policy of paying debt with the silver 
surplus finds advocates among those who have not perceived how it 
practically elects the worse alternative. 

No such objects were avowed in 1878 because no such consequences 
were foreseen. The interesting fact now to be recognized is that the 
law of 1878 was a totally unprecedented monetary contrivance. The 
real object of most of those who voted its passage was more than defen- 
sible.. The actual method is quite indefensible. But its consequences 
were not all foreseen. History nowhere affords their precedent or 
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example. Like the laws of Germany of 1871-1873, our law of 1878 has 
given a very costly instruction to statesmen upon the subject of money. 
Treasury purchases of silver for fractional coin, if disparaged, are a 
necessity. For coinage of a full legal-tender metal they are either 
unnecessary or improperly profitable. 

(2) The Revised Statutes and Statutes at large direct the issue and 
prescribe the more or less limited uses of several kinds of currency. 
To but one do they assign the office of astandard. They christened 
the unit of all these currencies and of our money of account with the 
name—Dollar. To but one dollar do they assign the function of a unit 
of value. 

The law of February 12th, 1873, sec. 14 (R. S., 3511), read as follows: 

“The gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, 
which, at the standard weight of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains 
shall be *he unzt of value. . . .” 

Thus the gold dollar, circulating amid all other dollars, then existing 
or thereafter to be issued, whatever their substance, description, or kind 
“shall be the unit of value.” The law is unrepealed and unmodified. 
No other statute of the United States now in force refers to that office, 
used the phrase, or names the thing. The function of the gold dollar as 
the unit of value is therefore unqualified and unquestionable. Its office 
as a unit of value was once shared with fifteen times, afterwards with 
sixteen times its weight of silver. Its employment in that behalf is now 
unshared and sole. Its value is the unit of value, its measure is made 
the only measure. To that measure every other dollar must conform, 
while other dollars exist and this law of Congress stands. The simplic- 
ity of the language makes definition itself difficult, but dispute impos- 
sible. It has made my duty clear. 

In reply, therefore, to the summons of the House, mindful of that 
duty and my oath, I respectfully answer that while the law remains what 
it is, I shall endeavor in the future as I have endeavored in the past to 
conform my Official acts to the letter and spirit of its plain requirements, 
and to so exercise every discretionary power with which it is the pleas- 
ure of Congress that my office be vested over the contents, the outgoes 
and the surplus of the Treasury, as to maintain every other dollar of 
their creation in such use and circulation as consists with the preserva- 
tion of their practical commercial parity with the gold dollar, testing 
that equality exclusively by the sole “unit of value.” 

(3) The earlier history of the coinage and currency laws of Congress 
from 1792 to 1878 strikingly confirms this view of the present obligation 
of laws now in force. The history of the coinage laws is given in my 
Annual Report with some detail, to which I beg to make reference. 
Congress has loyally striven to keep the coins’ equivalent down through 
every bimetallic or monometallic unit of value. There are few such 
impressive facts in any other legislative history, and I have ventured to 
observe “that it is for us to pass on unimpaired this high tradition of 
financial integrity. But of justice as of liberty, eternal vigilance is the 
price.” The price is always exacted. We cannot live upon the vigilance 
of our forefathers. It was a wise statesman who said: “ The advance of 
society depends upon the constant exertions of good men; whenever 
they abandon those exertions, it drops back like lead.” 

It is because the policy set forth in these resolutions in which your 
honorable body has required my opinion, would seem to break our high 
tradition of financial integrity, that I have felt obliged to recur to the 
one blot in our monetary history which is now inviting a companion 
blot. We cannot escape its discussion. I fear thata reform of the 
currency will be impossible until your debates have shown the pres- 
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ent generation of our fellow-countrymen why post-redemption issues 
and reissues of United States notes, and the coinage of depreci- 
ated dollars from the Treasury purchases of silver, are kindred errors 
which hinder return to our former and normal condition, namely, open 
mints for any amount of both metals. 

May we not do well to come together after our bitter experience, as 
the fathers of the Republic came together at the founding of this Gov- 
ernment, after their far more bitter experience of a disordered currency, 
and build on the corner-stone of justice established in the Constitution 
and maintained with perfect integrity in every other act of Congress 
from 1792 to 1886. 

While the conditions of free coinage of any metal are perfectly simple, 
if that metal alone shall furnish the unit of value, they are complex if 
two metals are to furnish it. The unit is one thing, the metals are two, 
and require the fixing by law of their ratio of weights—that is to say, 
ae a kilograms of silver shall be held equivalent to one kilogram 
of gold. 

Equivalence in its two coin embodiments is the essence of a bimetallic 
unit of value. For the do//ar of either coin is to be the one thing—the 
unit of value. But control of the value of either metal as measured by 
the other, or of both metals as measured by all other exchangeable 
things, is now, at least, totally out of the reach of any one nation. It is 
a baseless delusion that the United States can “dictate the value of 
silver and gold.” (Minority Report of Coinage Committee, pp. 3, 4, 8.) 
Moreover, there is neither real nor apparent inconsistency between the 
opinion of the foremost champion of bimetallism, the distinguished M. 
Cernuschi, that before silver had fallen, France alone, by keeping open 
mints for German silver, could have prevented its fall; and his present 
opinion that all the gold would emigrate from France, or from the 

nited States, if, single handed, now, after the fall to 20 to 1 has 
occurred, either nation were to reopen her mints to the free coinage of 
silver, as of gold, at the former ratio of 15.5 to 1,or 16 to1. As tothe 
latter opinion, argued with scientific precision, and offered with disin- 
terested zeal in behalf of international bimetallism, by M. Cernuschi, to 
public consideration in the two great Républics, it is an opinion accepted 
and endorsed by all the experienced business men and instructed econo- 
mists from all parts of the country, with whom my official duties have 
brought me in relation. 

It is now become plain, to all who take comprehensive and practical 
views of public policy, that the United States can do no better than 
pase at the earliest possible date to a bimetallic unit of value. By this 

mean— 

1. The monetary unit embodied in coins both of silver and of gold. 

2. The monetary unit of value embodied in the silver coin to be made 
and kept in that successive and simultaneous equivalence with the 
present and prior unit of value which has been our honorable distinction 
ever since the Constitution was framed. 

3. Open mints, for the free coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio, 
to every citizen of the United States bringing either metal, and the 
right to have his coins received in every sale and payment as full legal- 
tender dollars. 

Nothing less than this is bimetallism. It is not bimetallism that we 
are having now. All our silver coinage is but excessive subsidiary 
coinage of Treasury purchases of silver for a fictitious Treasury profit. 
We lack an indispensable part of bimetallism. We lack the free coin- 
age of everybody’s silver, to an amount unlimited by Government, into 
coins of full legal tender. We only maintain a free coinage for every- 
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body’s gold, to an amount unlimited by Government, into coins of full 
legal tender. 

t is the facts of our present situation, I would respectfully reassert, 
that constrain us toward bimetallism as our goal. 

Our $550,000,000 coined gold, our $220,000,000 coined silver, now make 
any policy save ultimate bimetallism for the United States, practically 
and politically a Utopian policy. 

Stopping the coinage of Treasury purchases of silver is not a policy 
in which we can rest and be thankful. It is merely the first and indis- 
pensable step to ultimate bimetallism. It is also the only step to ulti- 
mate bimetallism. No intelligent expert on either side the Atlantic 
has proposed or attempted to defend any other step to ultimate bi- 
metallism. 

It is a wise step in the interest of industries jeoparded by doubt, to 
end the increasing risk of expelling our gold. But it is a step necessary 
in the interest of silver owners, because continued silver-dollar coinage, 
after long trial, neither betters the price of silver nor narrows its fluc- 
tuations, and tends to prevent, rather than promote, that international 
concert which, by restoring open mints for silver in three or more great 
commercial nations, can alone restore its price. No mint in the world 
which gives free coinage to gold now gives free coinage to silver. Except 
our Own, no mint in the world which gives free coinage to gold now coins 
full legal-tender silver. We alone heap upthe load. The sure out- 
come is silver monometallism for us. Meanwhile, what good has eight 
years of it done the silver owners? Nota dollar of their coin or bullion 
crosses the sea and there brings its former price. But silver mono- 
metallism in the United States will not restore silver to its old price any 
more than the silver monometallism of India, China and Mexico do. 
It will not even tend to restore silver to its old price, and so is con- 
demned as an incapable, unprofitable monetary policy. In that respect, 
it is worse than our present limited coinage of Treasury purchases, 
prior to the day of their outcome in silver monometallism. It is even 
worse for the ultimate price of silver than if we stopped such coinage 
and held on so, indefinitely. The reason is plain. Silver monometal- 
lism in the United States, in due time, and finally, will release to Europe 
the bulk of our $550,000,000 gold, and assist every once bimetallic nation 
there to follow Great Britain and the Scandinavian States in becoming 
and remaining a gold monometallic nation, with but token silver for 
small change. 

Silver monometallism in the United States, in due time, and finally, 
will release the depreciated full legal-tender silver of European bime- 
tallic nations to compete with the product of our own mines for a pass- 
age through our mints. Assume that we could exclude it by stringent 
laws—though it is a strange assumption—foreign silver would distance 
ours in the race for the Orient, with which we trade mostly through 
ve now, and with which we have so little trade, but Europe so 
much. 

The transfer and exchange of a part of Europe’s silver stock for the 
bulk of the United States gold stock might be indirect in part, but it 
would be unavoidable. The open mint for silver in France was all 
that Germany used or needed to effect the substitution of her silver for 
the gold of France. That is what silver monometallism in the United 
States would at last come to, undeniably—the exchange of European 
silver against American gold ; and that could not raise the ratio of sil- 
ver to its old level, but would fasten it down finally. 

Even were this indirect but ultimate exchange of our gold for Euro- 
pean silver hindered by any present tendency of coin balances to con- 
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tinue in our favor, it is still but an affair of time. There are other ar- 
guments, too complex to be met incidentally ; but, whatever their force, 
the disuse of gold by the United States would be compensated by its 
increased use in Europe, and thus prevent its loss of purchasing power. 
So our increased use of silver, tending to enhance its purchasing power, 
would be countervailed without tenella to the United States by its di- 
minished use in European nations, thus preventing its gain of purchas- 
ing power, whether their legal-tender silver stocks were drained off to 
to the West or East. The bimetallic theory of an ever balancing ap- 
roximation of the two metals to a fixed ratio, whatever the variations 
in the natural increase from mines of either metal, has no application to 
the case of substitution here supposed, any more than it had to the 
substitution which Germany effected at the expense of France. The 
emigration of our gold to Europe would not restore the price of silver. 

There is one way, and only one, by which silver can be restored to its 
old ratio and value, namely, an international concert upon a common 
ratio with open mints to both metals at that ratio. 

A concert of European powers without the concurrence of the United 
States is impossible, for this reason. The ratio to gold at which most 
of the European silver stocks have been coined is 15.5:1. Our ratio 
is 16:1. A merely European concert of nations would make profitable 
the export of all our silver, and we should be drained of the metal as 
we were, by the same difference of ratios, from 1834 onward, when 
our loss induced in 1853 our first subsidiary coinage of fractional 
silver. 

A concert of the European powers, together with the United States, 
until we stop coining silver, is impossible for the same and another rea- 
son. It is impossible while ratios differ, and while we persist in that 
which is not only different, but which would drain us of all except frac- 
tional silver, and inundate them with our coined $220,000,000 and whole 
future annual product. But, moreover, the step is one which no Euro- 
pean nation, now loaded with a depreciated but full-tender silver coin- 
age, will consent to take while the direct or indirect substitution of 
European silver for United States gold seems a possibility, even a re- 
mote one. It is perceived to be a near possibility under the continuing 
operation of our present laws, by those who control, with firm hands, 
the monetary policy of foreign powers. 

So long as we do not stop, and stop unconditionally, our coinage of 
full legal-tender silver, we cannot destroy foreign hopes of enlarging 
their stock of gold at our expense, but I am equally well assured that 
when we do stop, and stop unconditionally, and destroy such hopes, 
such an international concert as I have described will then become pos- 
sible. The situation of bimetallic European nations will then be no 
better than ours, and, for the first time since the fall in value of their 
full legal-tender silver, will offer no other remedy or outcome than an 
agreement, with suitable precautions, upon open mints ata fixed and 
common ratio, to which the assent of the United States would be in- 
dispensable. 

At the root of some of the opposition to the policy of ultimate bi- 
metallism for the United States on the part of those who prefer the 
single gold standard, is the idea that there is now too much silver for 
the old price. This idea seems to me to have less support than most of 
the dogmatic assertions which are equally beyond proof or disproof. 
Diminished use must be reckoned with, even by those who believe that 
currencies are like commodities in being absorbed away by concessions 
in price. But if it be a sound opinion that there is none too much 
monetary metal in the joined gold and silver stocks of the world, then 
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the apparent excess of silver now is an illusion. And who can doubt 
that if silver were to-day restored to its old ratio, the apparent glut of 
the metal alongside the gold currencies of Europe and the United 
States would immediately disappear. ‘The $220,000,000 of our own full 
legal-tender silver, if recoined at the same ratio as the vastly larger and 
controlling stocks of silver in Europe, might vanish like the full fourth 
of our $550,000,000 gold coin, which fourth we cannot track or find, and 
yet have coined and counted, but have not seen depart, and so ascribe it 
in our tables to “other banks and private hands.” 

I distrust the very definite figures upon these subjects which are so 
commonly employed, and with so much confidence. For I concur with 
the late Mr. Bagehot in the impression that most of them are not 
worth the paper they are printed on. .But we certainly know that from 
all the silver mines of the world we have had no such outpour as the 
gold of California and Australia. We certainly know that the mints of 
France remained open at an unchanged ratio to both metals through 
all that golden inundation. We also know that the level of price of 
the hundred commodities of man’s chief use has now returned from its 
highest range in 1871, the date of the first German law, to the range of 
1845-50, before that vast increase in the stock of gold began which 
makes the recent increase in the stock of silver look so insignificant— 
an increase moreover, which has been concurrent with a diminishing 
gold product. 

A consideration of these larger facts, and the still more controlling 
one to which I have already referred, that man’s inventions and indus- 
tries are hammering down the prices of all the products of man’s labor, 
may well give us composure and confidence in joining with other na- 
tions to open our mints at a common ratio to both metals. But inter- 
national concert we can never have, except by stopping our present coin- 
age, and stopping it unconditionally. 

A delusion has spread that the Government has authority to fix the 
amount of the people’s currency, and the power and the duty. There 
is no semblance of such an absurdity in the Constitution, as the power 
granted to any department or division of this Government to deter- 
mine, fix or change, the amount of money needed to satisfy the people's 
need for an instrument of circulation and exchange. There can be too 
much or too little. They do not need to convert all of their wealth, 
not even all of their gold and silver wealth, into a medium for circulat- 
ing that wealth. They do not need to apportion some of their wealth 
to that use, whatever economies, from the Clearing-house to the book- 
account they may practice; whatever substitutes, like the bil! of ex- 
change, notes, etc., or whatever representatives, like the coin certificate, 
they may employ. But between these extremes the Government is as 
incompetent to draw the line as unempowered. The people of the 
United States, however, can draw the line with perfect success. They 
can decide how much currency they will employ, as they decide how 
many pounds of beef they will consume daily—namely, by letting every 
one provide his own. Providing a unit of value, to which every coin of 
the people’s use must be conformed is the maintaining of justice. In- 
suring that conformity by public mint coinage is necessary. But to say 
how many such units the people shall. have and employ, or how many 
representatives of their unit, is no less absurd than to say how many bar- 
gains they shall make and how many exchanges. There is a constant 
tendency in all Governments to widen their authority and enlarge their 
business. We shall be most faithful to the people’s service by suffering 
no encroachment upon the people’s liberties. 

The immense superiority of the precious metals as a kind and amount 
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of wealth suited to be the standard measure of all wealth, appears, first, 
in this, that it is an amount not to be varied by legislative wisdom; sec- 
ond, that it is an amount not to be considerably varied by any single 
generation of men. For that, the annual increment is too small in pro- 
portion to the total mass, already huge, which slowly grows from age to 
age. That total mass, by its hugeness, its invariableness, its indestructi- 
bility, is a miracle among measures. Standing over against the vast ag- 
gregate of human commodities mostly perishable, which sinks and 
swells with seed-time and harvest as the seasons change, and of which 
the unconsumed and more or less imperishable part is so small, the 
monetary metals of the world are the most trustworthy attainable meas- - 
ure of value. 

Whatever doctrine of money we accept, and whether or not we ascribe 
the fall of silver to the glut, or the glut to the fall, or both to diminished 
use, nobody will dispute that a larger use can be provided for silver, by 
mere laws and treaties effecting the total or partial disuse, say in Europe 
and America, of the smaller gold coins. The larger gold coins would 
suffice for foreign trade. The very distinguished financier and states- 
man, Von Dechend, who is at the head of the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, has demonstrated that the calling in of gold coins below the 
value of twenty marks would provide a place which all the surplus 
thalers of the Empire and all the surplus five-franc pieces of Europe 
are not enough to fill. : 

Were our own United States notes all paid and cancelled; were our 
own currency to consist, as I wish it might, exclusively of such gold 
coins, and silver for all smaller sums, with only actual representative 
coin certificates, to any amounts required, in all denominations, from 
one dollar upward, the United States would be able to join in sucha 
preparation of a vacuum for silver. It is believed that such concerted 
preparation would itself leave little for an international agreement upon 
open mints at a common ratio, to do, in order to raise the coined silver 
stocks of the world, thus provided with a larger use, to the level of the 
old ratio. 

But it is useless to discuss the methods of restoring bimetallism until 
your honorable body shall determine to stop the coinage and place that 
indispensable condition of negotiation in the hands of those who must 
execute your will. 





9 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


The recent agitation of the subject of postal Savings banks is deserv- 
ing of attention. It is alleged, as a reason for their creation, that the 
Government would be providing, through the various post offices of the 
country, at a small expense, places easily accessible for the safe accu- 
mulation of the surplus earnings of the poor. At one time a theory 
was advanced in this connection that the Government would thereby be 
put in possession of funds at a low rate of interest, but its credit is such 
that this view is not now advocated. 

The plan proposed would make the average postmaster a financial 
agent for the Government. It would involve considerable expense for 
pass-books and other stationery. Losses would occur, both through 
the dishonesty of agents and the frauds of dealers. In all sections of 
the country where the population is dense there are various organiza- 
tions, such as building and loan associations, and the like, while in those 
portions where the people are scattered there is always a pressing de- 
mand for money, and to all those who in such localities can obtain as 
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high as seven or eight per cent., the investment with the Government 
at the only rate it can afford to pay, viz., two per cent., is not desirable. 
It is reasonaole to believe that Savings institutions have not been 
established in certain portions of our country because there is no de- 
mand for them. 

Local deposits would be more advantageously used for the benefit of 
a locality than if deposited in postal Savings banks, where it would re- 
main like money invested in Government bonds—at the present time 
dormant. When deposited in State Savings banks, the money is at 
once loaned or invested, and business enterprises are promoted. Those 
who receive it necessarily use it in paying their employees, as well as 
in other ways, and by such employees it 1s to some extent re-deposited 
in the Savings banks to be loaned again, and thus the money becomes a 
ceaseless current, invigorating channels of trade and industry. No- 
where in the world are Savings bank methods so well understood and 
appreciated as here. 

tis true that the postal Savings banks have met with success in 
Great Britain, where the population is compact, and it is in accordance 
with the paternal doctrines of that Government that the possessions of 
the people shall be as much as possible under the control of the ruling 
power ; but this is contrary to the theory underlying our political and 
social system. 

There have been but two kinds of Savings institutions in that coun- 
try: one old, the trustee system, the other new, the postal. In the old 
form, Savings banks are usually governed by trustees and managers, at 
first elected by the founders, and duly registered in the office of the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners. Such trustees or managers receive no 
salary or benefit whatever from the bank they administer. Moneys de- 
posited in Savings banks are invested to the credit of the Commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the National debt, in the Bank of England 
or Bank of Ireland exclusively. Trustees are empowered to make their 
investments with the Commissioners in sums not less than £ 50, after 
notice signed by two trustees, and to retain in their hands such sums 
only as may from time to time be required to meet withdrawals and 
other exigencies. The Commissioners are empowered to invest the 
moneys paid to their account either in bank annuities or in exchequer 
bills. 

In the new form the Government receives the deposits through its 
own Officials, invests them in the consolidated debt, and agrees to pay 
two and one-half per cent. interest. The new system has entirely taken 
the place of the old, and the aggregate amount deposited in the latter is 
only $225,000,000, and is not increasing. Our method is evidently pref- 
erable to either of the English systems. 

A pertinent illustration of the possible result of an attempt to intro- 
duce a Savings bank system of a Governmental, or guasz Governmental 
character in this country may be found in the history of the “ Freed- 
men’s Savings and Trust Company,” which was created by Federal law, 
March 3, 1865, with authority to establish branches. he following 
May the headquarters were located in New York, and numerous auxil- 
iaries, most of which, presided over by commissioned and uniformed 
officers, were instituted more especially throughout the southern States. 
The pass-books contained this statement: “The Government of the 
United States has made this bank perfectly safe.” Undoubtedly Con- 
gress was derelict in exercising no supervision over its affairs during 
an existence of nine years, and when such action was taken the defalca- 
tions could not be remedied. The report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by Congress to make an investigation contains, among other 
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statements, the following : “A more perverted arrangement could scarcely 
have been devised by human ingenuity if the design had been specially 
directed to obscure the transactions of the institutions.” 

The liabilities of the concern at the .time of its failure were over 
$3,037,560, payable to sixty-two thousand two hundred and forty-two 
claimants. The Government, by purchasing the building owned by the 
bank, at a high price, and in other ways, has aided in increasing the as- 
sets, but the last and final dividend declared makes the total payments 
to its creditors only sixty-two per cent. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has repeatedly recommended that 
Congress should make provision for the payment of the thirty-eight 
per cent. still due depositors. In his last report he says that from the 
gradual diminution of the amount called for on account of dividends 
declared, it is estimated that the sum of $950,000 would cover the dif- 
ference between the amount paid and the amount to which the cred- 
itors likely to call for the same were entitled at the time of the failure. 
In conclusion, he says: “There never was but one Freedmen’s Bank. 
There never will be another’ A bill appropriating $1,000,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, has already been introduced in the 
House of Representatives to accomplish such a result. On no theory 
can the bill be sustained, unless the Government was virtually respon- 
sponsible for the management of this institution. If the effect of this 
failure will prevent the establishment of postal Savings banks, as it 
ought, there will be some compensation for the lamentable result.— 
Ex. from Report of Willis S. Paine, Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment of New York, relative to Savings Banks. 
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DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following act to provide for the security of Deposits in National 
Banks is now before Congress. 

SECTION 1.—In lieu of all existing taxes every National Banking asso- 
ciation shall pay to the Treasurer of the United States, in the months 
of January and July of each year, a duty of one-half mill on the dollar 
7 their average monthly deposits, said fund to be kept by the 

reasurer of the United States as a separate and distinct fund, to be 
known as the Guarantee Deposit Fund. 

SEC. 2.—In order to enable the Treasurer to assess the duties imposed 
by the preceding section, each association shall within ten days from 
the first days of January and July of each year, make a return under the 
oath of its president or cashier, to the Treasurer of the United States, 
in such form as the Treasurer may prescribe, of the average amount of 
its deposits for the six months preceding the most recent first day of 
January or July. Every association which fails to so make such return 
shall be liable to a fine of two hundred dollars, to be collected in the 
manner prescribed for collecting penalties of such corporations under 
the laws of the United States. 

SEC. 3—That whenever said Guarantee Fund thus collected shall 
amount to as much as twenty millions of dollars at the end of any semi- 
annual period, then the semi-annual duty on deposits shall be inopera- 
tive until the fund shall be reduced below fifteen millions of dollars, as 
hereinafter provided. 

SEC. 4.—That the amount of said fund in excess of one million of dol- 
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lars may from time be invested in the interest-bearing bonds of the 
United States, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which bonds shall be registered in the name of the Comptroller of the 
Currency in trust for the Guarantee Deposit Fund, and held by the 
Treasurer of the United States. The interest on said bonds as it ac- 
crues and is paid shall be added to the principal of said fund. 

Sec. 5.— Whenever any National Banking association shall be placed 
in the hands of a receiver, under the provisions of the laws now in force, 
and satisfactory proofs of claims against said association have been 
made to the Comptroller of the Currency wherein all cases of mutual 
indebtedness shall have been adjusted, upon his requisition therefor the 
Treasurer of the United States shall hold subject to his order such 
amount of the Guarantee Deposit Fund as may be necessary to liquidate 
and pay in full said claims according to the amount thereof as to the 
day of failure of said National Banking association, and it shall be the 
duty of the Comptroller of the Currency immediately to issue his checks 
upon said Treasurer in full settkement to and in favor of each of said 
claimants. In case the available cash in the Treasury belonging to such 
fund is not sufficient to pay in full the amount of said claims, then the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall transfer to the Treasurer of the 
United States a sufficient amount of bonds held by him in trust, for 
said fund as hereinbefore provided, which bonds said Treasurer shall 
sell in open market for the benefit of said fund. 

SEC. 6.—The receiver of such banking association shall, under direc- 
tion of the Comptroller of the Currency, take charge of its assets and 
collect same, as is now provided by law, which amount thus collected 
shall be paid into the Treasury, to the credit of the Guarantee Deposit 
fund, to the extent said fund may have been charged with the payment 
of the liabilities of said association; and nothing in this act shall be 
construed to relieve the shareholders of such association from any lia- 
bility thereto existing by reason of the laws now in force, it being the 
meaning and intent of this act that all claims paid as herein provided 
shall be deemed to be assigned to the United States in trust for the 
benefit and use of said fund, and the United States shail be subrogated 
to all the rights and remedies of the original holders thereof. 

Sec. 7.—The fund now in the Treasury available for the redemption 
of the circulating notes of any failed National banking association 
whose affairs have been finally closed, or which has been in the hands 
of the receiver for a period of five years, and the similar fund for the 
redemption of the circulating notes of any banking association which 
has been in voluntary liquidation for the same period, shall be paid to 
the credit of said Guarantee Deposit Fund; and, hereafter, after the 
expiration of five years after the appointment of a receiver, or the vote 
of its shareholders to go into voluntary liquidation of any National 
banking association, the fund available for the redemption of the circu- 
lating notes of such National banking association, shall also be paid 
into the Treasury to the credit of said Guarantee Deposit Fund, which 
fund shall be chargeable with the circulating notes of any such Na- 
tional banking association that may thereafter be presented for redemp- 
tion. 

Sec. 8.—The Comptroller of the Currency shall annually publish an 
itemized statement of the receipts and disbursements of said Guarantee 
Deposit Fund, a copy of which shall be furnished to each National 
bank, the cost of said report to be paid for out of Guarantee Deposit 
Fund. 

Src. 9.—In case of the repeal of this act at any future time, the funds 
then belonging to said Guarantee Deposit Fund shall be paid back to 
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the National banking associations as each one’s interest therein shall 
appear. 

SEc. 10.—Sections 5,214 and 5,215 of the Revised Statutes, and 
all other acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed. 

SEC. 11.—This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 


passage. 





DUTY OF DEPOSITOR TO EXAMINE HIS PASS BOOK 
AFTER ITS RETURN FROM THE BANK. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 
The Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank v. Morgan. 


1. Where a duty is cast upon a person, by the usages of business or otherwise, 
to disclose the truth—while he has the means by ordinary diligence of ascertaining 
—and he neglects or omits to discharge that duty, whereby another is misled in the 
very transaction to which the duty relates, he will not be permitted, to the injury 
of the one misled, to question the construction rationally placed by the latter upon 
his conduct thus: 

2. When a party to a stated account is under a duty, from the usages of business 
or otherwise, to examine it within a reasonable time after having an opportunity to 
do so, and to give timely notice of his objections thereto, and neglects or omits 
altogether to make such examination, or to have it made by another for him; by 
reason of which negligence or omission the other party reasonably relied upon the 
account as having been acquiesced in or approved, and in consequence thereof 
failed to take steps for his protection, which he could and would have taken had 
such notice been given ; he will be held to have ratified the account, and will be 
estopped to question its conclusiveness. 

3. These principles applied in the present suit, where the main question is, 
whether a depositor was estopped by his conduct from falsifying his account as 
rendered by a bank, so far as it charged him with certain checks which he signed, 
but which, before being paid by the bank, were materially altered by his confiden- 
tial clerk, without his knowledge or consent. Upon several occasions before the 
alterations were discovered by the depositor his pass-book was, at his request, 
written up, a balance struck, and the book returned with the checks as vouchers 
forthe payments made by the bank. Sed, That it was error to instruct the 
jury that the depositor was under no duty whatever to the bank to examine his 
account, so rendered, in order to ascertain whether it contained errors to his preju- 
dice. 

4. While the examination need not be so thorough as to exclude the possibility 
of any error whatever being overlooked, the depositor must himself or by a compe- 
tent agent acting in good faith for him, exercise, at least, such care and diligence 
as is required by all the circumstances of the case, including the relations of the 
parties, and the known or established usages of banking business. Neglect to 
discharge that duty—the officers of the bank not being themselves chargeable with 
neglect—may preclude the depositor from disputing the correctness of the account 
after the lapse of a reasonable time within which it ought to have been examined 
and notice given of errors therein to his prejudice. 

5. Where the alteration of the depositor’s checks are made by his confidential 
clerk, who conceals the facts from him, the depositor occupies no better position 
than he would have done, had no one been designated to examine his account— 
without, at least, showing that he exercised reasonable diligence in supervising the 
conduct of the agent while the latter was discharging the trust committed to him. 
In the absence of such supervision, the mere designation of an agent to discharge 
a duty resting primarily upon the principal, cannot be deemed the equivalent of 
performance by the latter. 
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6. Whether the depositor exercised that degree of care which the circumstances 
required, and whether the endorsement of a certain check could fairly be regarded 
as one in blank, or as importing a direction to place its proceeds to the credit of 
the depositor, were held in this case to be questions for the jury. 

Mr. Justice HARLAN delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The defendants in error, subjects of the Queen of Great Britain, and 
partners under the name of Ashburner & Co., brought this action to 
recover a balance alleged to be due on a deposit account opened at the 
Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank of New York City, in the name 
of “Wm. B. Cooper, Junior, agent for Ashburner & Co.” The main 
dispute is as to the right of the depositor to question the account ren- 
dered by the bank, so far as it charges him with certain checks which 
he signed, but which, before payment, were materially altered by his 
clerk, without his knowledge or assent. The claim of the plaintiffs is, 
that, after deducting all payments to them, or for their use, there was 
due to them, April 8, 1881, the sum of $9,996.38, for which they ask 
judgment. They also ask judgment, upon a second cause of action, for 
the sum of $280.97, the amount of a check which, it is contended, was 
endorsed specifically for deposit to the credit of their agent, and was 
not placed to his credit. The bank denies its liability upon either cause 
of action, except for the sum of $141.91, which, it contends, is the entire 
balance due to the plaintiffs on March 22, 1881. 

Numerous requests for instructions, on behalf of the bank, were 
denied; and under the order of the court, the jury returned a verdict, 
upon which judgment was entered, in favor of the plaintiffs for the sum 
of $10,741.09. To this action of the court exception was duly taken, and 
the bank brings the case here for review. 

The record contains a large amount of testimony, the details of which 
cannot well be embodied in this opinion; but the more important facts 
and circumstances which the evidence tended to establish, and upon 
which the decision of the case must turn, are those which will be now 
stated. 

1. One Berlin entered the service of Cooper on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1878, when about seventeen years of age. He and his family were 
well known to his employer. From that date until March, 1881, as con- 
fidential clerk, he had the entire management of Cooper’s office, kept 
his books, and had full charge of the account which Cooper, as agent of 
Ashburner & Co., kept with the defendant. With the knowledge and 
under the direction of Cooper he filled up all checks drawn upon that 
account, entering on the stub of the check-book the date and amount 
of each check, the name of the payee, and the purpose for which it was 
drawn. He states in his deposition that he was well known to the teller 
of the defendant bank, and as the representative of Mr. Cooper. 

2. Pursuant to Cooper’s instructions, or in the regular course of busi- 
ness, he filled up certain checks between September 11, 1880, and Feb- 
ruary 13, 1881, which, being signed by his employer and delivered to 
him, were altered by him before they were taken from the office. The 
alterations were made by erasure and by re-writing the body of the 
checks, and were made, he states, “with great care, and could not be 
detected without very careful scrutiny, or a very close examination.” 
The teller of the bank testifies that the checks when presented by Ber- 
lin were always carefully examined by him as to signature, amount, 
date, and indorement, and that there was nothing about them to excite 
suspicion, or to suggest alteration or erasure. Upon the checks so 
altered, Berlin received from the bank the “full raised amount,” out of 
which he paid to Cooper, or to his use, the several amounts for which 
they were originally drawn, and appropriated the balance to the dis- 
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charge of gambling debts which he had contracted. The entries in the 
check-book were made by Berlin and were correct; but he “forced the 
- footings of the stubs” by making false additions equal to the increase 
of the altered checks. 
3. The numbers and dates of the altered checks and the nature of the 
several alterations are as follows: 





ak Date of Check. Character of Alteration. 








—_— 


8356 | September 11, 1880. | Check to cash or bearer, raised from $90 to $500. 
8377 September 28, 1880. | Check to cash or bearer, raised from $10 to $400. 
8424 October 30, 1880. | Check to cash or bearer, raised from $105 to $405. 
8431 November 3, 1880. | Check tocash or bearer, raised from $17.25 to $600.25. 
8468 November 26, 1880. | Check to cash or bearer, raised from $10 to $1,000, 
8480 December 10, 1880, | Check to order of Marston & Son, raised from $7.75. 
to $700.25, and the words ‘‘or bearer” written in 
after payee’s name. 
8492 December 18, 1880. | Check to order of C. H. Clayton, raised from $15 to 
$1,500, and words ‘or bearer’’ written in after 
payee’s name 
8498 December 24, 1880. | Check to cash or bearer, raised from $80 to $600. 
8501 | December 28, 1880. ; Check to order of W.S. Daland, raised from $24.08 
$1,000, Daland’s name erased, and that of Julius 
Brandies inserted, and words ‘‘ or bearer” written 
in after payee’s name. 
8504 December 31, 1880. | Check to cash or bearer, raised from $80 to $400. 
8508 | January 5, 1881. | Check to cash or bearer, raised from $10 to $2,000, 
8518 January 14, 1881. | Check to order of Charles G. Hanks, raised from 
$33.60 to $1,100, words ‘‘ or bearer (duty) °’ writ- 
| ten in after payee’s name, and ‘‘ 14th” erased and 
| 











‘* 27th” written over it. 
Check to order of William S. Daland, raised ;from 
$17.72 to $100.72, and words or ‘* Clifford Berlin,” 
| written in after payee’s name, and date changed to 
| February ‘* 14.” 


8550 February 13, 1881. 














4. Cooper’s pass-book was written up at the bank October 7, 1880, 
November 19, 1880, and January 18, 1881, anda balance struck, showing 
to his credit on those dates, respectively, $10,821.64, $4,568.68, and 
$5,566.61. Upon each occasion, the book was returned with all checks 
that had been paid subsequent to the previous balancing, including the 
altered checks. Across the face of the pass-book, on the first balanc- 
ing, was written “62 vouchers returned ;” on the second “ 79 vouchers 
returned ;” and on the last “66 vouchers returned.” Each times the 
pass-book was returned, with the vouchers, Berlin destroyed such of the 
checks in the lot aS he had altered. He remembers to have shown the 
rest of the vouchers to Cooper on the balancing of October 7th, 1880, 
but does not remember of pursuing that course on the other occasions. 

5. Berlin states that Cooper “ was in the habit of examining his check- 
book from time to time.” It is clear that the latter knew of these bal- 
ancings; for, he testifies that his account with the bank “ was balanced 
from time to time, which was done by the bank writing up the pass- 
book, and returning the checks that had been paid by it; that when the 
pass-book was so returned it went to the clerk, Berlin, who then bal- 
anced the check-book, that being one of the duties imposed upon him; 
that the witness took no part in such balancings, but Berlin generally 
showed him the vouchers that were returned, because he used to like to 
look at them; but he never gave Berlin any particular instructions so 

to do. That he was in the habit of looking over his check-book and 
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kept track of the balance, which, during the months of August, Septem- 
ber, November and December, 1880, and January, 1881, he understood 
to be about $10,000; and that, when he asked Berlin as to the balance, 
his answer agreed with about what he supposed was in the bank.” He 
also knew the object of such balancings; for he testifies “that he had 
been a dealer with the defendant bank for upwards of eighteen years, 
and that he knew that it was its custom, as well as the custom of all 
banks, to balance at intervals the pass-books of its depositors, and to 
return the same when balanced, accompanied by the checks drawn by 
the depositor and charged to the account, as the vouchers of the bank 
for such payments.” 

6. Cooper states that the forgeries were discovered by him “about the 
first or second day of March, 1881.” Berlin, having stayed away from 
the office for a day, he compared his pass-book with the stubs of the 
check-book, and ascertained that a certain number of checks, appearing 
on the stubs, were not charged against him in his pass-book, and did 
not appear to have been returned by the bank, while others, which ap- 
peared on the pass-book to have been charged against and returned 
to him, did not appear, by the stub of the check-book, to have ever been 
drawn. He “thereupon sent his pass-book to the bank to be balanced, 
and it was balanced on March 2, 1881; and among the vouchers then 
returned were the aforesaid checks 8518 and 8550, which had been 
altered from their original amounts.” This, he states, was the first 
knowledge he had of the forgeries. After receiving the last balancing, 
he “then notified the bank that his clerk had absconded, and that alter- 
ations had taken place, and requested them not to pay any more of his 
checks, the bodies of which were filled up in the handwriting of his 
clerk Berlin.” Whether this notification was given as soon as he saw 
those two checks, or on the same day, or after the expiration of several 
days, the record does not show. 

7. Cooper admits that if, on any of the several balancings, he had 
made such examination of his check-book and pass-book as was done 
on March 1, 1881, he would have “easily discovered” that his account 
had been charged with altered checks, and that for the previous five or 
ten years he knew of various means adopted by bankers and merchants 
to prevent the raising or alteration of checks, but he had not employed 
or used any of them. Upon one occasion, the date not given, he dis- 
covered, by adding up the “footings of the check-book,” an error, and 
spoke to Berlin about it. The latter having replied that it was very sel- 
dom he was caught in a mistake, Cooper believed him and looked no 
further into the matter. 

Cooper did not surrender the altered checks, except 8,518 and 8550, 
because they had been destroyed by his clerk. The teller states that 
the latter one came through the Clearing-house, while the former was 
not, when paid, in the condition in which it appeared to be at the time 
of the trial. After the lapse of time and frequent handling, the altera- 
tion, he said, was now apparent. 

It was upon this state of case, substantially, that the Circuit Court 
instructed the jury to find for the plaintiffs upon both causes of action. 

The court below, as shown by its opinion, proceeded upon the ground 
that Cooper was under no duty whatever to the bank to examine his 
pass-book and the vouchers returned with it, in order to ascertain 
whether his account was correctly kept. For this reason, it is con- 
tended, the bank, even if without fault itself, has no legal cause of 
complaint, although it may have been misled to its prejudice by the 
failure of the depositor to give timely notice of the fact—which, by or- 
dinary diligence, he might have discovered on the occasion of the sev- 
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eral balancings of the account—that the checks in question had been 
fraudulently altered. This view of his obligations does not seem to 
the court to be consistent with the relations of the parties, or with 
principles of justice. 
While it is true that the relation of a bank and its depositor is one 
simply of debtor and creditor (Phenix Bank v. Risley, 111 U.S., 125, 
127), and that the depositor is not chargeable with any payments except 
such as are made in conformity with his orders, it is within common 
knowledge that the object of a pass-book is to inform the depositor 
from time to time of the condition of his account as it appears upon 
the books of the bank. It not only enables him to discover errors to 
his prejudice, but supplies evidence in his favor in the event of litigation 
or dispute with the bank. In this way it operates to protect him 
against the carelessness or fraud of the bank. The sending of his pass- 
book to be written up and returned with the vouchers, is, therefore, in 
effect, a demand to know what the bank claims to be the state of his 
account. And the return of the book, with the vouchers, is the answer 
to that demand, and, in effect, imports a request by the bank that the 
depositor will, in proper time examine the account so rendered, and 
either sanction or repudiate it. In Devaynes v. Noble, 1 Merivale, 531, 
535, it appeared that the course of dealing between banker and customer, 
in London, was the subject of inquiry in the High Court of Chancery 
as early as 1815. The report of the master stated, among other things, 
that for the purpose of having the pass-book “ made up by the bankers 
from their own books of account, the customer returns it to them from 
time to time as he thinks fit; and the proper entries being made by 
them up to the day on which it is left for that purpose, they deliver it 
again to the customer, who thereupon examines it, and if there appears 
any error or omission, brings or sends it back to be rectified; or, if not, 
his silence is regarded as an admission that the entries are correct.” 
This report is quite as applicable to the existing usages of this country 
as it was to the usages of business in London at the time it was made. 
The depositor cannot, therefore, without injustice to the bank, omit all 
examination of his account, when thus rendered at his request. His fail- 
ure to make it or to have it made, within a reasonable time after oppor- 
tunity given for that purpose, is inconsistent with the object for which he 
obtains and uses a pass-book. It was observed in /zrs¢ Nat. Bank, &c. 
v. Whitman, 94 U.S., 346—although the observation was not, perhaps, 
necessary in the decision of the case—that the ordinary writing up of a 
bank-book, with a return of vouchers or statement of accounts, pre- 
cludes no one from ascertaining the truth and claiming its benefit. Such, 
undoubtedly, is a correct statement of a general rule. It was made in 
a case where the account included a check -in respect to which it was 
subsequently discovered that the name of the payee had been forged. 
But it did not appear that either the bank or the drawer of the check 
was guilty of negligence. The drawer was not presumed to know the 
signature of the payee; his examination of the account would not nec- 
essarily have disclosed the forgery of the payee’s name; therefore, his 
failure to discover that fact sooner than he did was not to be attributed 
to want of care. Without impugning the general rule that an account 
rendered which has become an account stated, is open to correction for 
mistake or fraud (Perkins v. Hart, 11 Wheat. 256; Wiggins v. Burk- 
ham, 1o Wall., 132), other principles come into operation, where a party 
to a stated account, who is under a duty, from the usages of business 
or otherwise, to examine it within a reasonable time after having an op- 
portunity to do so, and give timely notice of his objections thereto, 
neglects altogether to make such examination himself, or to have it 
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made, in good faith, by another for him; by reason of which negligence 
the other party, relying upon the account as having been acquiesced in 
or approved, has failed to take steps for his protection which he could 
and would have taken, had such notice been given. In other words, 
parties to a stated account may be estopped by their conduct from ques- 
tioning its conclusiveness. 

The doctrine of estoppel by conduct has been applied under a great 
diversity of circumstances. In the consideration of the question before 
us, aid will be derived from an examination of some of the cases in 
which it has been defined and applied. In Morgan v. Railroad Com- 
pany, 96 U.S., 720, it was held that a party may not deny a state of 
things which, by his culpable silence or misrepresentations, he has led 
another to believe existed, if the latter has acted upon that belief. 
“The doctrine,” the court said,” always presupposes error on one side 
and fault or fraud upon the other, and some defect of which it would be 
inequitable for the party against whom the doctrine is asserted to take 
advantage.” In Continental Nat. Bank v. Nat. Bank of the Common- 
wealth, 50 N. Y., 583, it was held not to be always necessary to such an 
estoppel that there should be an intention, upon the part of the person 
making a declaration or doing an act, to mislead the one who is induced 
to rely upon it. “Indeed,” said Folger, J., “it would limit the rule 
much within the reason of it if it were restricted to cases where there 
was an element of fraudulent purpose. In very many of the cases in 
which the rule has been applied, there was no more than negligence on 
the part of him who is estopped. And it has long been held that where 
it is a breach of good faith to allow the truth to be shown, there an ad- 
mission will estop (Gaylord v. Van Loan, 15 Wend., 308).” The gen- 
eral doctrine, with proper limitations, was well expressed in Freeman v. 
Cooke, 2 Exch., 658, and in Carr v. L. H. W. Co., L. R., 10 C. P., 307. In 
the first of those cases it was said by Parke, B., for the whole court, 
that “if, whatever a man’s real intention may be, he so conducts himself 
that a reasonable man would take the representation to be true, and be- 
lieve that it was meant that he should act upon it, and did act upon it 
as true, the party making the representation would be equally precluded 
from contesting its truth; and conduct, by negligence or omission, when 
there is a duty cast upon a person by usage of trade or otherwise to 
disclose the truth, may often have the same effect.” And in the other 
case, Brett, J., speaking for the court, said: “If in the transaction itself 
which is in dispute, one has led another into the belief of a certain state 
of facts by conduct of culpable negligence, calculated to have that result, 
and such culpable negligence has been the proximate cause of leading, 
and has led the other to act by mistake upon such belief to his preju- 
dice, the second cannot be heard afterwards, as against the first, to show 
that the state of facts referred to did not exist.” See also Man. & 
Traders Bank v. Hazard, 30 N. Y., 229; Blair v. Wait, 69 Id., 116; 
McKenzie v. British Linen Co.,6 App. Cas., 101; Meles v. McIlwraith, 
8 App. Cas., 133; Cornish v. Abington, 4H. & N., 556. 

pon this doctrine, substantially, rests the decision in Bank of U. S. 
v. Bank of Georgia, to Wheat., 340, 343, where the question was as to 
the right of the Bank of Georgia to cancel a credit given to the Bank 
of the United States, in the general account the latter kept with the 
former, for the face value of certain bank notes purporting to be gen- 
uine notes of the Bank of Georgia, and which came to the hands of the 
other bank in the regular course of business and for value. The notes 
were received by the bank of Georgia as genuine, but being discovered 
nineteen days thereafter to be counterfeits, they were tendered back to 
the Bank of the United States, which refused to receive them. This 
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court held that the loss must fall on the Bank of Georgia. Mr. Justice 
Story, who delivered the opinion of the court, after observing that the 
notes were received and adopted by the Bank of Georgia as its genuine 
notes, and treated as cash, and that the bank must be presumed to use 
all reasonable care, by private marks and otherwise, to secure itself 
againt forgeries and impositions, said : “ Under such circumstances, the 
receipt by a bank of forged notes, purporting to be its own must be 
deemed an adoption of them. It has the means of knowing if they 
are genuine ; if those means are not employed, it is certainly evidence 
of a neglect of that duty which the public have a right to require. And, 
in respect to persons equally innocent, where one is bound to know and 
act upon his knowledge, and the other has no means of knowledge, 
there seems to be no reason for burthening the latter with any loss in 
exoneration of the former. There is nothing unconscientious in re- 
taining the sum received from the bank in payment of such notes, 
which its own acts have deliberately assumed to be genuine. If this 
doctrine be applicable to ordinary cases, it must apply with greater 
strength to cases where the forgery has not been detected until after a 
considerable lapse of time.” “ Even,” he added, “in relation to forged 
bills of third persons received in payment of a debt, there has been a 
qualification engrafted on the general doctrine, that the notice and re- 
turn must be within a reasonable time; and any neglect will absolve the 
payee from responsibility.” It was, therefore, held that, as the Bank of 
Georgia could, by ordinary circumspection, have detected the fraud, it 
must account to its depositor according to the entry made in its books 
at the time of receiving the notes. 

The same principle was recognized in Cooke v. United States, 91 U.S., 
396. One of the questions there was as to the effect, on the rights of 
the Government, of the receipt by an Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States in New York of certain treasury notes, indorsed by the holders 
to the order of the Secretary of the Treasury for redemption in accord- 
ance with an Act of Congress, and which notes, when examined at the 
Treasury department, were ascertained to be forgeries, of which prompt 
notice was given. This court, speaking by the Chief Justice, said: “ It 
is undoubtedly also true, as a general rule of commercial law, that when 
one accepts forged paper purporting to be his own, and pays it toa 
holder for value, he cannot recall the payment. The operative fact in 
this rule is the acceptance, or more properly, perhaps, the adoption of 
the paper as genuine by its apparent maker. . . He must repudiate 
as soon as he ough to have discovered the forgery, otherwise he will be 
regarded as accepting the paper. Unnecessary delay under such cir- 
cumstances is unreasonable; and unreasonable delay is negligence, 
which throws the burden of the loss upon him who is guilty of it, rather 
than upon one who is not” Again: ‘“ When, therefore, a party is en- 
titled to something more than a mere inspection of the paper before he 
can be required to pass finally upon its character—as, for example, an 
examination of accounts or records kept bv him for the purpose of veri- 
fication—negligence sufficient to charge him with a loss cannot be 
claimed until this examination ought to be completed. If, in the ordi- 
nary course of business, this might have been done before payment, it 
ought to have been, and payment without it will have the effect of an 
acceptance and adoption. . . What is reasonable must in every case 
depend upon circumstances; but until a reasonable time has, in fact, 
elapsed, the law will not impute negligence on account of delay.” 

This court, in the two cases last cited, refers, with approval to 
Gloucester Bank v. Salem Bank, 17 Mass., 42. In that case it appeared 
that the Salem Bank exchanged with the Gloucester Bank, for value, 
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certain bank notes which purported to be, and which both banks at the 
time believed to be, the genuine notes of the Gloucester Bank, and 
which the latter bank did not, until about fifty days after the exchange, 
discover to be forgeries. The question was whether the Salem Bank 
was bound to account for the value of the notes so ascertained to be 
counterfeit. Chief Justice Parker, speaking for the whole court, ob- 
served that the parties being equally innocent and ignorant, the loss 
should remain where the chance of business had placed it, and that in 
all such cases the just and sound principle of decision was, that, if the 
loss can be traced to the fault or negligence of either party, it should be 
fixed upon him. He said; “And the true rule is that the party receiv- 
ing such notes must examine them as soon as he had opportunity, and 
return them immediately. If he does not, he is negligent ; and negli- 
gence will defeat his right of action. This principle will apply in all 
cases where forged notes have been received ; but certainly with more 
strength when the party receiving them is the one purporting to be 
bound to pay. For he knows better than any other, whether they are 
his notes or not; and if he pays them, or receives them in payment, 
and continues silent, after he has had sufficient opportunity to examine 
them, he should be considered as having adopted them as his own.” 

These cases are referred to for the purpose of showing some of the 
circumstances under which the courts, to promote the ends of justice, 
have sustained the general principle that, where a duty is cast upon a 
person, by the usages of business or otherwise, to disclose the truth— 
which he has the means, by ordinary diligence, of ascertaining—and he 
neglects or omits to discharge that duty, whereby another is misled in 
the very transaction to which the duty relates, he will not be permitted, 
to the injury of the one misled, to question the construction rationally 
placed by the latter upon his conduct. This principle commends itself 
to our judgment as both just and beneficent; for, as observed by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio in Zils & Morton v. Ohio Life Ins. & T. Co., 
4 Ohio St. 667, while in the forum of conscience there may be a wide 
difference between intentional injuries and those arising from negli- 
gence, yet no man conducts himself “ quite as absolutely in this world 
as though he was the only man it; and the very existence of society 
depends upon compelling everyone to pay a proper regard for the rights 
and interests of others. The law, therefore, proceeding upon the 
soundest principles of.morality and public policy, has adapted a large 
number of its rules and remedies to the enforcement of this duty. In 
almost every department of active life rights are in this manner daily 
lost and acquired, and we know of no reason for making the commercial 
classes an exception.” 

Recurring to the facts of this case, there was evidence tending to 
show—we do not say beyond controversy—that Cooper failed to exer- 
cise that degree of care which, under all the circumstances, it was his 
duty to do; he knew of the custom of the defendant to balance the 
pass-books of its depositors and return their checks “as vouchers ” for 
payments ; yet he did not examine his pass-book and vouchers to see 
whether there were any errors in the account to his prejudice, and, 
therefore, he could give no notice of any. Of course, if the defendant’s 
officers, before paying the altered checks, could by proper care and skill 
have detected the forgeries, then it cannot receive a credit for the 
amount of those checks, even if the depositor omitted all examination 
of his account. But if by such care and skill they could not have dis- 
covered the forgeries, then the only person unconnected with the forg- 
eries who had the means of detecting them was Cooper himself. ie 
admits that by such an examination as that of March, 1881, he could 
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easily have discovered them on the balancirgs of October 7, 1880, 
November 19, 1880, and January 18, 1881. If he had discovered that 
altered checks were embraced in the account, and failed to give due 
notice thereof to the bank, it could not be doubted that he would have 
been estopped to dispute the genuineness of the checks in the form in 
which they were paid; upon the principle stated by Lord Campbell in 
Cairncross vV. Lorimer, 3 Macq., 827, 830, that “if a party has an interest 
to prevent an act being done, has full notice of its being done, and 
acquiesces in it, so as to induce a reasonable belief that he consents to 
it, and the position of others is altered by their giving credit to his sin- 
cerity, he has no more right to challenge the act to their prejudice than 
he would have had if it had been done by his previous license.” This, 
however, could not be, if, as claimed, the depositor was under no obli- 
gation whatever to the bank to examine the account rendered at his 
instance, and notify it of errors therein in order that it might correct 
them, and, if necessary, take steps for its protection by compelling resti- 
tution by the forger. But if the evidence showed that the depositor 
intentionally remained silent, after discovering the forgeries in question, 
would the law conclusively presume that he had acquiesced in the 
account as rendered, and infer previous authority in the clerk to make 
the checks, and yet forbid the application of the same principle where 
the depositor was guilty of neglect of duty in failing to do that, in refer- 
ence to the account, which he admits would have readily disclosed the 
same fraud? It seems to the court that the simple statement of this 
proposition suggests a negative answer to it. 

There was, also, evidence tending to prove—we do not say conclus- 
ively—that the depositor gave, practically, no attention to the account 
rendered by the bank, except to that one rendered March 2, 1881; that 
very slight diligence would have disclosed the fact that the vouchers, 
which he knew to be in the possession of his clerk, were not all that the 
account upon its face showed had been returned; and that he intrusted 
the entire business to an inexperienced boy, in whose integrity he 
seemed to place implicit confidence, and of whose conduct he neglected 
to exercise that supervision which ordinary prudence suggested as both 
necessary and proper. Upon one occasion, as we have seen, he discov- 
ered an error in the footings of the check-book, and failed to look far- 
ther, because of the assurance of his clerk that he was seldom caught in 
a mistake. He was in the habit of looking over his check-book and 
keeping track of his balance in bank, and yet he did not observe that he 
was improperly charged in the balancing of October 6, 1880, with checks 
for $500 and $400 ; in that of November 19, 1881, with checks for $405 
and $600.25; and in that of January 18, 1881, with checks for $1,000, 
$700.25, $1,500, $600, $1,000, $400 and $2,000. He finally discovered, in 
March, 1881, that there was something radically wrong in his account, 
and sent his pass-book to the bank to be balanced, without intimating, 
so far as the record shows, that he had then discovered anything to 
excite suspicion or to call for explanation. The book having been 
balanced and returned to him on March 2, 1881, he then notified the 
bank that his clerk had absconded, and forbade the payment of any 
more checks the bodies of which were in Berlin’s handwriting. Whether 
the clerk had absconded and left the State prior to this sending of the 
pass-book to the bank does not appear. But, when next heard of, so far 
as the record shows, he was at Wilmington, Delaware, in June, 1881, 
when and where he give his deposition, de dene esse, in behalf of his 
former principal. The numerous checks which he confesses to have 
forged have been destroyed, and the bank isthereby put at disadvantage 
upon any issue as the fact of forgery, or as to whether the checks may 
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not have been so carelsssly executed at the time they were signed by 
the depositor as to have invited or given opportunity for these altera- 
tions by his confidential clerk. Van Duzen v. Howe, 21 N. Y., 531, 538; 
Redlich v. Doll, 54 \d., 234, 238; Young v. Grote, 4 Bing., 252; Greenfield 
Savings Bank v. Stowell, 123 Mass., 196, 202. Still further, if the depos- 
itor was guilty of negligence in not discovering and giving notice of the 
fraud of his clerk, then the bank was thereby prejudiced, because it was 
prevented from taking steps, by the arrest of the criminal, or by an 
attachment of his property, or other form of proceeding, to compel res- 
titution. It is not necessary that it should be made to appear, by evi- 
dence, that benefit would certainly have accrued to the bank from an 
attempt to secure payment from the criminal. Whether the depositor 
is to be held as having ratified what his clerk did, or to have adopted 
the checks paid by the bank and charged to him, cannot be made, in 
this action, to depend upon a calculation whether the criminal had at 
the time the forgeries were committed, or subsequently, property sufh- 
cient to meet the demands of the bank. An inquiry as to the damages 
in money actually sustained by thé bank by reason of the neglect of the 
depositor to give notice of the forgeries might be proper if this were an 
action by it to recover damages for a violation of his duty. But it isa 
suit by the depositor, in effect, to falsify a stated account, to the injury 
of the bank, whose defence is that the depositor has, by his conduct, 
ratified or adopted the payment of the altered checks, and thereby 
induced it to forbear taking steps for its protection against the person 
committing the forgeries. As the right to seek and compel restoration 
and payment from the person committing the forgeries was, in itself, a 
valuable one, it is sufficient if it appears that the bank, by reason of the 
negligence of the depositor, was prevented from promptly, and, it may 
be, effectively, exercising it. Cont’l Nat. Bank v. Nat. B’k Com'th, 50 
N. Y., 585, 591; Voorhis v. Olmstead, 66 Id., 113,118; Kuights v. Weffiin, 
L. R. 5 O. B., 660; Casco Bank v. Keene, 53 Maine, 103; Fall River Nat. 
Bank v. Buffinton, 97 Mass., 499. 

It seems to us that if the case had been submitted to the jury, and 
they had found such negligence upon the part of the depositor as pre- 
cluded him from disputing the correctness of the account, rendered by 
the bank, the verdict could not have been set aside as wholly unsup- 
ported by the evidence. [In their relations with depositors, banks are 
held, as they ought to be, to rigid responsibility. But the principles 
governing those relations ought not to be so extended as to invite or 
encourage such negligence by depositors in the examination of their 
bank accounts as is inconsistent with the relations of the parties or with 
those established rules and usages, sanctioned by business men of ordi- 
nary prudence and sagacity, which are or ought to be known to de- 
positors, 

We must not be understood as holding that the examination by the 
depositor of his account must be so close and thorough as to exclude 
the possibility of any error whatever being overlooked by him. Nor do 
we mean to hold that the depositor is wanting in proper care when he 
imposes upon some competent person the duty of making that examin- 
ation and of giving timely notice to the bank of objections to the ac- 
count. If the examination is made by such an agent or clerk in good 
faith and with ordinary diligence, and due notice given of any error in 
the account, the depositor discharges his duty to the bank. But when, 
as in this case, the agent commits the forgeries which misled the bank 
and injured the depositor, and, therefore, has an interest in concealing 
the facts, the principal occupies no better position than he would have 
done had no one been designated by him to make the required examina- 
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tion—without, at least, showing that he exercised reasonable diligence 
in supervising the conduct of the agent while the latter was discharging 
the trust committed to him. In the absence of such supervision, the 
mere designation of an agent to discharge a duty resting primarily upon 
the principal, cannot be deemed the equivalent of performance by the 
latter. While no rule can be laid down that will cover every transaction 
between a bank and its depositor, it is sufficient to say that the latter’s 
duty is discharged when he exercises such diligence as is required by 
the circumstances of the particular case, including the relations of the 
parties, and the established or known usages of banking business. 

It was insisted in argument that the grounds upon which the Circuit 
Court proceeded are sustained by the ‘settled course of decision in the 
highest court of New York, as manifested in Wezsser v. Denzson, 10 
N. Y., 70; Welsh v. German-American Bank, 73 1d., 421, and Frank v. 
Chemical National Bank, 84 \d., 213. Weare also referred to Manufac- 
turers National Bank v. Barnes, 65 Ill., 69, and Natzonal Bank v. Tap- 
pan, 6 Kansas, 456, 467. There are, it must be conceded, some expres- 
sions in the first two cases which, at first glance, seem to justify the 
position of counsel. But it is to be observed, in reference to the case of 
Wezsser v. Denzson, that it is said in the opinion of the court that, as the 
bank had not taken any action, nor lost any rights, in consequence of 
the silence of the depositor, the only effect of such silence was to cast 
the burden upon him to show fraud, error, or mistake in the account 
rendered by the bank. From Welsh v. German-American Bank, it is 
clear that the comparison by the depositor of his check-book with his 
pass-book would not necessarily have disclosed the fraud of his clerk ; 
for the check when paid by the bank was, in respect of date, amount, 
and name of payee, as the depositor intended it to be, and the fraud was 
in the subsequent forgery by the clerk of the payee’s name. As the de- 
positor was not presumed to know, and as it did not appear that he in 
fact knew, the signature of the payee, it could not be said that he was 
guilty of negligence in not discovering, upon receiving his pass-book, 
the fact that his clerk, or someone else, had forged the payee’s name in 
the indorsement. 

The latest expression of the views of the Court of Appeals of New 
York is in Frank v. Chemical National Bank. From what is there said 
it is evident that that learned tribunal does not give its sanction to the 
broad proposition that a depositor who obtains periodical statements of 
his account, with the vouchers, is under no duty whatever to the bank 
to examine them, and give notice, within a reasonable time, of errors 
discovered theretn. The court in that case, speaking by judge Andrews, 
who delivered the opinion in We/sh v. German-American Bank, refers 
to Wezsser v. Denison. After observing that it was unnecessary to re- 
state the grounds of that decision, and adverting to the argument that 
where a pass-book was kept, which was balanced from time to time and 
returned to the depositor, with the vouchers for the charges made by 
the bank, including forged checks, the latter is under a duty to the bank | 
to examine the account and vouchers, with a view to ascertain whether 
the account is correct, he proceeds: “It does not seem to be unreason- 
able, in view of the course of business and the custom of banks to sur- 
render their vouchers on the periodical writing up of the accounts of 
depositors, to exact from the latter some attention to the account when 
it is made up, or to hold that the negligent omission of all examination 
may, when injury has resulted to the bank, which it would not have suf- 
fered if such examination had been made and the bank had received 
timely notice of objections, preclude the depositor from afterwards ques- 
tioning its correctness. But where forged checks have been paid and 
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charged in the account and returned to the depositor, he is under no 
duty to the bank to so conduct the examination that it will necessarily 
lead to the discovery of the fraud. If he examines the vouchers per- 
sonally, and is himself deceived by the skillful character of the forgery, 
his omission to discover it will not shift upon him the loss which, in the 
first instance, is the loss of the bank. Banks are bound to know the 
signatures of their customers, and they pay checks purporting to be 
drawn by them at their perii. If the bank pays forged checks it commits 
the first fault. It cannot visit the consequences upon the innocent 
depositor who, after the fact, is also deceived by the simulated paper. 
So, if the depositor, in the ordinary course of business, commits the 
examination of the bank account and vouchers to clerks or agents, and 
they fail to discover checks which are forged, the duty of the depositor 
to the bank is discharged, although the principal, if he had made the 
examination personally, would have detected them. The alleged duty, 
at most, only requires the depositor to use ordinary care ; and if this is 
exercised, whether by himself or his agents, the bank cannot justly com- 
plain, although the forgeries are not discovered until it is too late to 
retrieve its position or make reclamation from the forger.” 

In Manufacturers’ National Bank v. Barnes, the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, while expressing its approval of the decision in Wezsser v. Deni- 
son, shows that the bank was itself guilty of negligence in paying checks 
drawn by the depositor’s clerk ; for it had in its possession, placed there 
by the depositor, written evidence that the authority of the clerk to 
draw checks against the depositor’s account was restricted to a desig- 
nated period, which had expired when the checks there in dispute were 
paid. Nor does the case cited from the Supreme Court of Kansas 
militate against the views we have expressed, although it refers with 
approval to Wezsser v. Denison. The question there was as to the 
right of the bank to charge the depositor with the amount of a cer- 
tain forged acceptance. The court found that the depositors were 
not guilty of neglect, and gave notice of the forgery as soon as it 
was discovered. 

An instructive case is that of Dana v. Nat. Bank of the Republic, 132 
Mass., 156, 158, where the issue was between a bank and its depositor 
in reference to a check which the latter’s clerk altered after it had been 
signed and before it was paid by the bank. The court said that the 
plaintiffs, who were the depositors, owed to the bank “the duty of ex- 
ercising due diligence to give it information that the payment was un- 
authorized ; and this included not only due diligence in giving notice 
after knowledge of the forgery, but also due diligence in discovering it. 
If the plaintiffs knew of the mistake, or if they had that notice of it 
which consists in the knowledge of facts which, by the exercise of due 
care and diligence, will disclose it, they failed in their duty ; and adop- 
tion of the check and ratification of the payment will be implied. They 
cannot now require the defendant to correct a mistake to its injury, 
from which it might have protected itself but for the negligence of the 


plaintiffs. Whether the plaintiffs were required, in the exercise of due 


Giligence, to read the monthly statements or to examine the checks, 
and how careful an examination they were bound to make, and what in- 
ferences are to be drawn, depend upon the nature and course of dealing 
between the parties, and the particular circumstances under which the 
statements and checks were delivered to them.” So, in Hardy & Bros. 
v. Chesapeake Bank, 51 Md., 591, which was also a case where checks 
forged by the confidential clerk of the depositor had been paid by the 
bank, and, as shown by the pass-book, were charged to his account. 
The court, upon an elaborate review of the authorities, said, upon the 
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general question, that “there is a duty owing from the customer to the 
bank to act with that ordinary diligence and care that prudent business 
men generally bestow on such cases, in the examination and comparison 
of the debits and credits contained in his bank or pass-book, in order 
to detect any errors or mistakes therein. More than this, under ordi- 
a circumstances, could not be required.” 

hat kas been said applies mainly to the issue between the parties 
in relation to the altered checks embraced in the balancings of October 
and November, 1880, and January, 1881. Thecase in reference to checks 
8,518 and 8,550, presents a somewhat different aspect. Cooper, we infer 
trom the evidence, became aware, on March 2, 1881, when these checks 
were returned with his pass-book, balanced as of that date, that they 
were forgeries. But it is not clear from the evidence at what time, or 
in what day, he gave the bank notice of that fact, or generally of the 
fact that there had been alterations in his checks. It may be that the 
account rendered on March 2, 1881, did not, by reason of any unneces- 
sary delay, become an account stated, as to items subsequent to the bal- 
ancing of January 18, 1881, and, consequently, there may be no ground 
to charge the depositor with negligence in not giving due notice to the 
bank of the alleged alterations of those two checks. 

It remains only to consider the action of the court below in reference 
to the second cause of action. Touching this branch of the case, the 
essential facts are: Cooper, on August 25, 1880, in his capacity as 
“Agent for Ashburner & Co.,” made his check upon the Leather Manu- 
facturers’ National Bank for $280.97, payable to the order of “ W. B. 
Cooper, Jr., Agent.’”’ On the side of the check were the printed words, 
“Wm. B. Cooper, Agent.’”’ Across its face was the word “Gold.” Upon 
the back of the check, before it was indorsed, were the following words, 
printed or stamped : 

For deposit in 
Leather Manf’s Nat. Bank 
to the credit of 





Ag’t for Ashburner & Co. 


Cooper indorsed the check in question by writing “W. B. Cooper, 
agent,’ on the line immediately below the words “Leather Mant’s Nat. 
Bank,” that is, on the line occupied by the words “to the credit of,” 
and so as almost to obliterate the latter words. Thus indorsed, the 
check was delivered by Cooper to Berlin for the purpose, as the former 
states, of having it deposited to his credit, as agent of Ashburner & 
Co. Berlin presented it at the bank and received the money on it, but 
never accounted therefor to his principal. When Cooper first discov- 
ered that his clerk collected the amount of that check does not appear. 
He makes no statement on that subject. 

The peremptory instruction to find against the bank upon this cause 
of action was, perhaps, based mainly upon the assumption that the 
endorsement imported a direction to place the amount of the check to 
the credit of Cooper, as agent for Ashburner & Co. But there is ground 
to contend that such was not the intention of Cooper. Evidently he 
had, for use, a stamp by which he could print the foregoing words upon 
checks which he desired placed to his credit, as agent for Ashburner & 
Co., leaving a blank line for his own signature. The object of this was 
to save time and writing. It might be asked why should he, as agent 
for Ashburner & Co., draw a check payable to his own order as such 
agent, and then direct the bank, by his endorsement as agent, to place 
the money to the credit of himself, as agent for Ashburner & Co.; with 
one hand taking the money out of his account, as agent, and with the 
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other putting it back immediately into the same account? And it 
might be argued that if he intended, by his endorsement, to direct the 
money to be placed to the credit of himself, as — of Ashburner & 
Co., he would have written his name in the blank line underneath the 
words “ to the credit of ;” but that, to prevent any such disposition of 
the money, he obliterated the operative words in the stamped lines on 
the back of the check by writing his name across the words “ to the 
credit of,” thus making, what the bank claims was intended, an endorse- 
ment in blank, entitling the bearer of the check to receive the money. 
Or, if his purpose was to take out of his account, as agent, the sum 
specified in his check, and at the same time show that the money was 
not to be used by him for his personal benefit, but for his principals, 
what he did would naturally effect that object. If the endorsement was 
made in such manner as fairly to indicate that it was intended to be in 
blank, the loss should fall on the depositor whose negligence caused the 
mistake. These observations are not intended as an expression of 
opinion as to the weight of evidence upon this branch of the case. 
They are intended only to show that the case, as to the check for 
$280.97, was not clearly for the plaintiffs, and ought to have been sub- 
mitted to the jury. 

It results from what has been said that the court erred in perempto- 
rily instructing the jury to find for the plaintiffs. Both causes of action 
are peculiarly for a jury to determine, under such instructions as may 
be consistent with the principles announced in this opinion. Whether 
the plaintiffs are estopped, by the negligence of their representative, to 
question the correctness of the accounts as rendered by the bank from 
time to time, is, in view of all the circumstances of this case, a mixed 
one of law and fact. As there is, under the evidence, fair ground for 
controversy as to whether the officers of the bank exercised due caution 
before paying the altered checks, and whether the depositor omitted, to 
the injury of the bank, to do what ordinary care and prudence required 
of him, it was not proper to withdraw the case from the jury. Raz/road 
Co. v. Stout, 17 Wall, 663, and Cooke v. United States, Wiggins v. Burk- 
ham, Dana v. National Bank of the Republic, and Hardy v. Chesapeake 
Bank, ubi supra. 

The judgment is reversed, and the cause remanded for a new trial, 
and for further proceedings in conformity with this opinion.—Reversed. 

Mr, Justice Blatchford did not sit in this case or take any part in its 
decision. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Class Interests: Their Relations to Each Other and to Government. A Study 
of Wrongs and Remedies, to Ascertain what the People Should do for 
Themselves. By the author of ‘‘ Conflict in Nature and Life.” New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 1886. 

The author begins with a chapter on ‘‘ absolute economics,” in which he 
remarks that ‘‘in most questions of political economy the elements are so 
numerous and changeable as effectually to rule out most absolute proposi- 
tions.” Mr. Edward Atkinson’s law that ‘‘the profits of capital are con- 
stantly tending to a minimum, while the rates and purchasing power of wages 
are both constantly tending to a maximum,” is thrown aside. On the other 
hand, the ‘‘ higher law of property ’’—that all mankind conjointly own the 
earth, but are not in possession—is quoted with a certain approval. The 
author denounces the bias of the rich classes and hopes that taxes will be 
laid equitably on income, consumption, and property alike. He is opposed 
to gold monometallism, and to bank notes, and pleads for state socialism. 
He does not like the protective tariff, denounces the navigation laws, and 
apparently tries to disregard national lines. He denounces the great corpora- 
tions, and seeks to give a chance to the weak against the strong. Although 
the author says but very little which is new, the book is a good statement 
of the grievances of a large class of persons, and which are worthy of 





serious consideration. 
Financial Review (Annual) 1886. Commerce, Banking, Investments. William 
B. Dana & Co., Publishers New York. 

This publication serves a highly useful purpose. It contains the most im- 
portant statistical matter on the subjects indicated, accurately prepared, and 
which can be found nowhere else in a form so convenient for use. The 
prices of National, State and Railroad securities are given; valuable interest 
tables showing the accumulation of money for a series of years, and the rate 
per cent. realized on securities purchased at different prices; the production 
and consumption of gold and silver; a full review of the course of trade and 
money for the year; clearings and failures and other matters. 


The Statesman'’s Year-Book, Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the Civilized World for the Year 1886. Edited by J. Scorr KE TIRE. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 

No other work in the English language is comparable with this widely- 
known publication. The editor remarks that the chief reason for delaying the 
issue so long from the beginning of the year is to give many important sta- 
tistics which otherwise would not have been available. This surely is a suffi- 
cient reason, for the work is rendered much ‘more valuable by having them. 
In this number a description is given for the first time of the Congo Free 
State, Straits Settlements and Fiji. The work has evidently been thoroughly 
revised, and doubtless will be as gladly welcomed as its predecessors have 
been. It is one of those books of reference which, perfected by constant 
revision, has b ome indispensable to many persons. 
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Cometallism: A Plan for Combining Gold and Silver in Coinage for Uniting 
and Blending their Values in Paper Money, and for Establishing a 
Composite Single Standard Dollar of Account. By NICHOLAS VEEDER. 
Pittsburgh: Published by the Author. 1885. 

In this interesting and ingenious work, Mr. Veeder presents a plan for 
overcoming the fluctuations in the value of silver and gold. He endeavors 
to combine the ideas of those who favor one, with those who favor a double, 
standard of value. The word ‘‘cometallism” is intended to express their 
united functions when so combined. The new dollar token which he has 
invented consists of an outer disk of silver of the value of 50 cents, resem- 
bling a coin with a hole cut through its center, in which hole is fitted a disk 
of gold, also of the value of 50 cents. The gold is held in place by the 
millings of the silver lapping over it and by the compression incident to coin- 
age The gold is too thin to admit of alteration and all abrasion comes on 
the silver, there being a double depression where the gold is. Subsidiary coins 
of the same style are also proposed. Excellent colored cuts are given to illus- 
trate these coins. The author and inventor claims that in this way an unvary- 
ing standard of value could be obtained, because one metal would advance in 
value as much as the other declined, thus preserving an equilibrium. He 
favors, as an adjunct to his coinage scheme, that Congress should pass an act 
declaring all debts payable one-half in gold coin and one-half in silver coin, 
except where otherwise stipulated and except debts contracted before the act 
shall take effect. He also presents a design of a gold and silver certificate, to 
be issued by the Government, payable in gold and silver coin, in equal 
amounts. He also proposes a standard ‘‘dollar of account,” to consist of 
12; grains of gold in mechanical combination with 206% grains of silver, 
which is in the case of each metal exactly half the weight of the dollar of 
that metal now in circulation. 
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The Forum. March, 1886. 

This is the initial number of a monthly magazine under the editorship of 
L. S. Metcalf, who, for a considerable period, was connected with the orth 
American Review. The present number contains nine articles on live topics, 
by competent and attractive writers. Prof. Winchell writes interestingly on 
‘*Science and the State,” James Parton describes the ‘‘ Newspapers Gone to 
Seed,” Edward Everett Hale, ‘‘ How I was Educated,” and the Rev. Dr. 
Crosby, ‘‘ Shall our Laws be Enforced ?” 
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Harbor Studies. General Requirements. New York Entrance, Delaware 
Breakwater. By Pror. L. M. Haupt, C. E. 1886. 

Report of the Tax Commission of Baltimore. Baltimore. 1886. 

A Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury to A. S. Hewitt, Committee of 
Ways and Means, in response to an invitation to consider certain Pro- 
posed Measures for the Reformation of Laws for the Collection of Duties. 
Washington. 1886. 

Address on the Silver Question before the Providence Board of Trade. By 

EDWARD ATKINSON. Providence. 1886. 
La Tribune des Pueples. Revue Internationale du Mouvement Social. Janvier. 
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Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives respecting Coin Payments of Interest- Bearing Debt. Wash- 
ington. 1886, 

The Economic Text-Book and Free-Traders’ Guide. Edited by R. R. BowKEr. 
New York: The New York Free Trade Club. 1885. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I.—RECOVERY OF MONEY PAID BY DRAWEE OF FORGED CHECK. 


Will you kindly give in your next issue what is the legal decision in the following 
case: A check, afterwards found to be a forged one, is paid by the bank on which 
it is drawn to another bank. When the forgery is discovered, which is some time 
after payment was made, the bank that paid the check claims that it can recover 
the amount from the bank from whom the check was received. Can it doso 


legally ? 

REPLY.—Certainly not. The rule of law is thus stated in the case of the 
National Park Bank v. Ninth National Bank, 46 N. Y., 77: ‘‘ For more 
than a century it has been held and decided without question, that it is in- 
cumbent on the drawee of a bill to be satisfied that the signature of the drawer 
is genuine—that he is presumed to know the handwriting of his correspondent ; 
and if he accepts or pays a bill to which the drawer’s name has been forged, 
he is bound by the act, and can neither repudiate the acceptance nor recover 
the money paid.” See Morse on Banking, 327; Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 


ments, § 1359. 


II. PROTEST OF PROMISSORY NOTES. 

A gives his note to B, payable at bank in which B keeps his account. B gets 
it discounted at that bank. On the day of maturity A fails to provide for it, but 
on that day B has sufficient at his credit to cover the note. 

Query—Has the bank any right, legally or otherwise, to charge to B’s account 
A’s note, on the day of maturity, without protesting and without instructions from 
B so to do, but the bank on the same day notifying B, by mail, of its action? 

Rep.ty.—lIt has the right; and this would be the proper course to pursue. 
It should always be remembered that protest by a notary in the case of a 
promissary note is never legally necessary. If A failed to call at the bank 
and pay the note during business hours of the day of maturity, the bank 
would not be required to employ a notary, but might itself give notice to 
B that the note had been dishonored, and this would fix his liability as in- 
dorser, which having been done, the bank would have an immediate right to 


hold the note as an offset against B’s deposit account. 


III. Deposirors’ Pass-Books. 
A correspondent in Iowa asks us ‘‘to give the form of receipt taken from 
depositors when they receive a pass-book balanced.” In New York State the 
balancing of the pass-book, being in itself a receipt, no other voucher is 


required. A different rule may prevail in some other State, but we have no 


evidence of the fact. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





THE NEW COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY.—After a considerable delay, 
the office of Comptroller of the Currency has been filled, and by one who is well 
qualified for the position. The office was created in 1863, and the organization of 
the bureau was accomplished by Hugh McCulloch, the first Comptroller, who re- 
signed to become Secretary of the Treasury in 1865. Only four men have since 
held the office, the number being smaller than in any other in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Freeman Clarke had some national reputation when appointed, and carried 
on successfully the work begun by Mr. McCulloch. In 1867 he was succeeeded 
by Hiland R. Hulburd, who had risen from the lowest grade of clerkship in the 
bureau, and brought long experience and routine knowledge to aid him in perfect- 
ing the details of the work. In 1872, Mr. John Jay Knox succeeded Mr. Hulburd, 
and under him the position of Comptroller of the Currency assumed greater 
importance, and his annual reports were prepared with great care, and were 
generally regarded as possessing much value. Mr. Henry W. Cannon, succeed- 
ing Mr. Knox in 1884, perhaps accomplished more than any of his predecessors 
in advancing the importance and perfection of the work of the Currency Bureau, 
and his reports are among the best productions of executive officers of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Trenholm’s appointment is generally regarded as judicious, and we 
have no doubt that his administration of the office will justify the wisdom of the 


President’s choice. 


ANOTHER BOND CALL.—The Secretary of the Treasury, on March 22d, issued 
the one hundred and thirty-fifth call for the redemption of bonds. The call is for 
$10,000,000 of the three-per-cent. loan of 1882, and notice is given that the prin- 
cipal and accrued interest of the bonds herein below designated will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States, in the City of Washington, D. C., on the first day 
of May, 1886, and that the interest on said bonds will cease on that day, viz. : 
Three-per-cent. bonds issued under the Act of Congress approved July 12, 1882, 
and numbered as follows: $50—Original No. 275 to original No. 284, both in- 
clusive ; and original No. 1,376 to original No. 1,381, both inclusive. $100— 
Original No. 2,049 to original No. 2,107, both inclusive ; and original No. 9,880 
to original No. 9,916, both inclusive. $500—Original No. 922 to original No. 
1,041, both inclusive ; and original No. 4,210 to original No. 4,218, both inclusive. 
$1,000o—Original No. 7,660 to original No. 9,030, both inclusive; and original No. 
23,654 to original No. 23,711, both inclusive. $10,o00o—Original No. 14,597 to 
original No. 15,458, both inclusive. Total, $10,000,000. 

The bonds described above are either bonds af the ‘‘ original” issue, which have 
but one serial number at each end, or ‘‘ substitute” bonds, which may be distin- 
guished by the double set of numbers, which are marked plainly ‘‘ Original num- 
bers” and ‘‘ Substitute numbers.” All of the bonds of this loan will be called by 
the original numbers only. The three months’ interest due May 1, 1886, on the 
above-described bonds will not be paid by checks forwarded to the holders of the 
bonds, but will be paid, with the principal, to the holders at the time of presenta- 
tion. Many of the bonds originally included in the above numbers have been 
transferred or exchanged into other denominations on ‘‘ waiver,” the original num- 
bers being canceled, and leaving outstanding the apparent amount above stated. 
THE Fifth Avenue Safe Deposit Company, with a capital of $100,000, has 
been incorporated by Isaac N. Phelps, H. A. Hurlbut, A. B. Darling, J. L. Riker, 
W. C. Brewster, George W. Carleton, George Montague, W. I. Eno, and Carroll 
St. John. 
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New JERSEY.—Chancellor Runyon, of New Jersey, has granted the petition of 
the depositors of the New Brunswick Dime Savings Bank, and will not appoint a 
receiver. A Committee of the Directors will settle up the bank’s affairs. 


MARCHBANK, the corresponding clerk of the Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Newark, N. J., has been recently pardoned by the President, to take effect on the 
day his term expired. This will operate to remove any political disability, and re- 
mit any pecuniary obligations he owes the Government. 


Sr. Louis.—Mr. Aug. W. Straub, until lately Vice-President of the International 
Bank of St. Louis, has been chosen President of that bankin place of Mr. W. C. 
Lange, who died on the 15th of March. Mr. Lange was fifty-five years of age. 
Mr. Adam Herthel is Cashier of the International Bank. 


—— For numismatic books, coins or medals, we cordially recommend Mr. 
Lyman H. Low, 853 Broadway, New York. He has special facilities for furnish- 
ing old and rare articles in his line, and will cheerfully give any information 
wanted about such to intending purchasers. He can supply promptly anything 
required in his line and at reasonable figures. 

THIRD AVENUE SAVINGS BANK DIVIDEND.—A dividend of two and one-half 
per cent. on balance has recently been declared by the receiver of the Third 
Avenue Savings Bank, which failed in 1876. The total of this dividend amounts 
to $34,000, on account of which the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 234 Fifth 
Avenue, this city, has paid out up to date the sum of $26,000. Including this 
dividend, the Third Avenue Savings Bank depositors will have received seventeen 
and a-half per cent. in all since the collapse of the bank. 

— Henry H. MARTIN, one of the leading bankers of Albany, died on the 
19th of March after a short illness. He was born in Avon, Livingston County, 
November 27, 1809. Graduating from Union College in 1830, and studying law, 
he practiced it with the late Chancellor, John V. L. Pruyn. He was private sec- 
retary for Governor Throop and Governor Marcy. In 1851 he became Cashier of 
the Albany City Bank, and devoted himself afterward to banking. At the 
time of his death he was President of the Albany Savings Bank, the Albany Gas 
Light Company, and the Board of Trustees of the Albany Academy. 

CHICAGO.—The organization of the American Exchange National Bank, of 
Chicago, which will begin business May 1, in the Adams Express Building, corner 
Monroe and Dearborn streets, with a capital of $1,000,000, has been completed as 
follows: Directors—D. W. Irwin, D. K. Pearsons, J. A. Markley, I. K. Hamil- 
ton, E. Buckingham, A. N. Young, Robert Hill, C. B. Eggleston, G. F. Bissell, 
J. H. Swan, George Spencer, G. R. Jenkins, George Oberne, M. M. Kirkman, 
D. B. Dewey. Officers—D. W. Irwin, President; D. B. Dewey, First Vice- 
President; D. K. Pearsons, Second Vice-President; A. L. Dewar, Cashier ; 
Holmes Hoge, Assistant Cashier. 

Not NEw, BuTt——In March, 1883, a young man giving the name of Charles 
Barney, went to the Metropolitan Hotel in Boston and registered as Charles 
Barney. A few days later he went to some auctioneers and asked them to sell a 
horse and carriage which he had with him, giving the name of Charles Barney. In 
reply to an inquiry regarding him, they received a message by telegraph that Charles 
Barney, of Swanzey, was a reliable and responsible man ; and, believing him to be 

that person, they sold the property for him, and gave him, three days afterward, 
their check for $91.08 in payment, which Barney gave to the hotel proprietor in 
payment of a board bill, receiving the balance in cash. It then turned out that 
“Charles Barney” was not Charles Barney, and that the horseand carriage had 
been stolen. The auctioneers accordingly stopped payment of the check, and the 
proprietor of the hotel sued them for its amount. At the trial the Court instructed 
the jury that if the person who took the team to defendants’ place of business, left 
it there under the name of Charles Barney, and defendants in receiving it dealt 
with him as such person, sold the team for him, and gave him the check in the be- 
lief that he was Charles Barney, of Swanzey, and the owner of the team, and he 
had in the meantime been boarding at plaintiff’s hotel under that name, and had 
gone by that name while at the hotel, the plaintiff, under the circumstances, 
acquired a good title to the check as against defendants. The jury found for 
plaintiff, and judgment was given by the full court upon the verdict. 
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—— IT is estimated that the annual cost of the picking of the cotton crop of the 
Southern States is $40,000, 000. 

—— Mrs. Tuomas Powers stands at the head of the list of rich Philadelphia 
widows, her estate being valued at about $10,000,000. 

-—— A MEXICAN banker is going to have his name stamped on 50,000,000 
toothpicks. He seems desirous of having his name in everybody’s mouth. 
THE material for nine of the largest bridges in the United States is being 
tested in Pittsburg. The cost of the bridges will range from $5,000,000 down to 
$450,000. 
THE present annual value of the manufactures of the United States is six 
thousand millions of dollars. For the present we have an export demand for only 
two per cent. of this vast amount. 
In Australia, recently, on the question of the amount of interest to be 
allowed a bank on a Government overdraft, the accidental insertion of an additional 
cipher made the amount £150,000 instead of £15,000. 
In the past year the richest American merchant, H. B. Claflin; the richest 
American railroad man, W. H. Vanderbilt, and the richest American planter, 
Edmond Richardson, have died. It is notable that only one of the three died in 
his bed. 

















THE Dime Savings Bank of New Brunswick, N. J., has collapsed. The 
Treasurer is said to be $80,000 short in his accounts, and he will probably add 
another to the list of over twenty former officers of banks, now in the New Jersey 
penitentiary for the same frivolity. 

VERNON (N. Y.)—On the 14th of March Vernon lost one of its best citizens by 

the death of Josiah Case, President of the National Bank of Vernon. Deceased 
had been a bank president in Vernon for twenty-four years at the date of his de- 
mise. He was held in universal esteem. 
THE ancient joke about drawing checks on a sand BANK is being obliter- 
ated by the corroding tooth of Time. A chest containing Spanish money to the 
value of nearly $4,000 was ploughed up the other day from a sandy hill in Putnam 
County, Florida. Some of the coins exhumed date back to 1678. 


THE admirable type-writer now manufactured and sold by the American 
Writing-Machine Company, of Hartford, should not be confounded with the cali- 
graph of some years back. The machine now made in the march of improvement 
has been brought to a high degree of perfection, and never fails to give satisfaction. 
We have in the office of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE one of the American Writing- 
Machine Company’s caligraphs, and regard it as the best type-writer in existence. 


—— THE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, in an effort to procure the 
right of way through Staten Island, found that a certain tract of land was the prop- 
erty of a young lady who was the inmate of an insane asylum, and it became neces- 
sary to have a medical commissioner examine her to find out whether her mental 
faculties were clear enough to make a contract. The result of the examination was 
the discovery that the lady was not insane at all, nor had she been. And yet she 
had been confined in this horrible prison for more than two years. Condign pun- 
ishment should be meted out to whoever is responsible for her incarceration. 


AFTER MANY Days.—The Postmaster-General, the 6th of last December, 
received a letter postmarked Cheyenne, Wyo., in which the writer asks the assist- 
ance of the department in finding the rightful owners of $140 inclosed. The letter 
is signed ‘‘From a Christian,’’ and states that in 1864 or 1865 the writer stole a 
letter from the Peru, Neb., Post-office, containing $40, and again, in 1866 or 1867, 
while temporarily in charge of an express car at North Platte, Neb., a letter con- 
taining $125 was handed him for transmission by a soldier then stationed there. 
From this letter he took $100, mailing the letter with the balance of the money. 
Although twenty years have elapsed since the thefts were committed, the postal 
authorities have at last succeeded in finding the rightful owner of the $40, and pay- 
ment to Enoch Riggles of Plum Wallow, Ia., has been ordercd. Further efforts 
will be made by the department to find the owner of the $100. Should the Post- 
master-General ever find it necessary to search for some one who has not lost a 
hundred dollars, he can be accommodated with the name of the party about the 
Greek Kalends. 
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-—— LAZARD FRERES have ordered $440,000 in gold bars for export ; the Bank 
of Nevada, $831,000, and Halgarten & Co., $105,000—all for Paris. 
THE French Government has decided to issue a loan of 1,000,000,000 
francs to consolidate the 618,000,000 of six-year bonds now outstanding and to 
redeem the floating debt. 


AN UNSETTLED LEGAL QuESTION.—‘‘ The certain age at which a check may 
be said to be stale is as uncertain b) the fixing of the day on which a young lady 
becomes an old maid.” —Dantiel on Negotiable Instruments. 


—— Paris is by at least a century older than London, and wants now but sixty- 
two years of two thousand years of continuous historical record. It was a more 
important Roman city than London, and had far more important Roman remains. 


—— THE First National Bank at Rondout, N. Y., has brought suit in the United 
States Circuit Court against the City of Kingston, N. Y., to have declared the 
assessment last year on bank-stock shares illegal and unconstitutional. The amount 
of the tax was $7,000. 


AT a meeting of the Managers of the Bank of England recently, the ques- 
tion of bimetallism was discussed. The coinage of silver rupees and florins for 
circulation in both India and Great Britain was suggested. It was shown that 
within the last five years the quantity of gold in England had decreased £10,000, - 
000 sterling. 


——— ENGLAND levies more customs duties on its imports than any other country 
in Europe. In 1882, the last year for which the figures were complete, the amount 
of duties collected was as follows: Austro-Hungary, $12,752; Russian Empire, 
$44,435; German Empire, $46,475; France, $65,480,000; and Great Britain, 
$96,050,000, 

—— THE 24th of February Robert Wichelhaus, chief of the well-known bank- 
ing firm of Johann Wichelhaus Peters (Sohn), which will celebrate the 1ooth anni- 
versary of its existence in the course of this year, died at Elberfeld, Germany. As 
he succeeded his father, the founder of the firm, his only son, who first had entered 
a judicial career, takes his place at the head of the house—a rare occurrence. 


—— THE amount of coin and currency in the hands of the people outside of the 
Treasury of the United States, and the National, State and saving banks, and trust 
companies, November 1, 1885, was: gold, $251,476,288 ; silver, $107,914,611, and 
currency, $470,401,878. Total, $829,792,777._ The amount of coin and currency 
in the country, November 1, 1885, was: gold coin and bullion, $586,727,787 ; sil- 
ver coin, $307,658,827; legal-tender notes, $346,681,016 ; National bank notes, 
$315,847,168. Total, $1,556,914,798. : 

SOMEWHAT PATHETIC.—Some time during the year 1852 an article appeared in 
the BANKER’S MAGAZINE in which the words occurred incidentally ‘*‘ we have no 
record that could be dignified with the name of the financial institutions of ancient 
Rome.” This sentence has lingered for more than a generation in the mind of a 
correspondent who aims to be amusing under date of March t1oth, 1886. He asks 
emphatically, ‘‘ How about the Banks of the Tiber?” After this, when we 
assert that Esterbrook’s steel pems are a very necessary article and one of the most 
useful of modern inventions, besides being the best steel pens now made, we shall 
be prepared to have some comic correspondent send us a statement, supported by 
affidavit, that pens became a necessity upon the birth of the first member of the 
porcine tribe. 

DIAMONDS,.—Early in 1867, the First South African diamond was brought to the 
town of Colesberg by a hunter to whom it had been given bya Dutch Boer family 
whose child had found it in her play. It was carried to the Paris Exposition, and 
by the foliowing year diamond digging had been begun in earnest. In 1869, the 
African Kohinoor, valued at $150,000, was discovered. By 1870, public attention 
had become completely aroused and capitalists began to invest in the enterprises. 
In 1870, there were 40,000 people within a line of seventy miles on the banks of 
the Vaal River. The South African diamond fields are situated chiefly in the 
colony of West Griqualand, which was proclaimed British territory in 1871. The 
value of the exportation of diamonds from South Africa in one year, 1871, was 
$7,500,000. 
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THE total expenditures of the British Government for the year ending 
March 31, 1884, amounted to 486,999,564, or $421,077,889.76. The total expen- 
ditures of the United States for the year ending June 30, 1884, amounted to $244,- 
126,244. 33- 

—— Our China trade last year amounted to nearly one hundred million dollars. 
We have two great commercial rivals in that part of the globe. Merchants on the 
Pacific coast are asking themselves if the present ostracism of Chinamen in the 
United States continues how long will it before the facilities our trade now 
enjoys are transferred to French and English merchants. It is a very interesting 
question. 

—— A GERMAN Transoceanic bank, after the model of the German Imperial 
Bank, is projected. The capital is to be 60,000,000 marks, or £3,000,000, but 
may be expanded to double that amount if required. It will be founded privately. 
The headquarters of the Institution will be Berlin, but there will be branches at 
Bremen, Frankfort, Hamburg, and Leipzig, and also in certain of the German 
colonies. 

NATURE versus THE TELEPHONE.—The sound of the cars is plainly heard on 
the line of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, at the Needles, for a distance of 
seventy-eight miles to a place called Cottonwood Island. The discharge of the 
sunrise gun at Fort Mojave can be plainly heard at Colorado caijion, a distance of 
100 miles. Sound can be understood in the narrows of the Grand cajion of the 
Colorado for a distance of eighteen miles, or, in other words, if a man at one end 
shouts ‘‘ Bob!” the man at the other end can plainly hear the echo. The whistle 
of a Colorado steamer can be heard from El Dorado cajion to Weaverville, the head 
of navigation, a distance of seventy-eight miles, and by tumbling a rock over the 
precipice at Lee’s Ferry you can plainly hear the echo down the river at Weaver- 
ville, a distance of thirty-six miles. 


GOVERNMENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT OF SWINDLING.—A speedy and effectual 
method of raising large amounts of money in France is to have recourse to a sys- 
tem of lotteries, and it is more than likely that the funds necessary for the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal will be realized through such a scheme under the au- 
thority of the French Government. Toshow how meager are the returns to the 
investors in these huge games of chance, it may be mentioned that the King of the 
Belgians has transferred for 10,000,000 f. to a syndicate of French bankers, the au- 
thorization, given by the French Government as payment for the Kwilu-Nyady 
district, to hold a lottery to the amount of 20,000,000 f. in France. This sum is 
to be employed in the construction of steamers for the upper Congo, the making of 
roads and other improvements in the new State. Ten millions are thus exhausted 
before the scheme is launched, and still innumerable credulous victims are to be 
found who will invest $5 against $1, in the absurd idea that they are to be the lucky 
holders of the grand prize. 

THE other day a farmer-looking man entered a Griswold Street bank with 
a check, which he handed to the paying teller, and which was at once returned to 
him with the remark, ‘‘No money here.” ‘‘ What! are you out of money?” 
asked the caller. ‘‘Oh, no. I mean that the man whose name is signed there 
has no money on deposit here.” ‘‘Is thatso? Why he’s one of the nicest men 
I ever met.” ‘‘ That may be, but his check isn’t worth anything here.” ‘‘ Isn’t 
it, eh? Why he boarded with me a whole month, and we think everything of him. 
May be he’s got money here and it’s mislaid somewhere.” ‘‘ The check is worth- 
less, sir. He never had a dollar on deposit here.”” ‘‘ Never did, eh? I don’t see 
how it comes about. When I asked him for his board money he wrote this check 
out as quick asa wink. You couldn't pay it and trust him for the money, eh?” 
The teller looked at him in a sorrowful way for a moment, and the man continued, 
** You'd better do that way. I hate to hurt his feelings, you know!” ‘‘ Say, that 
check is worthless, and I don’t want you to bother me!” exclaimed the teller. 
‘**You don’t, eh? Well, I won't; but I think it’s a mean sort of trick on your 
part. When a man goes and writes a check right off like he did, it ought to be 

id. When I go home and he asks me if I got the money, do you s’pose I’m 
going to tell him what you’ve said? Not much! I don’ hurt nobody’s feelings if 
I can help it.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 711.) 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


J. H. Vivion, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 


Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Alfred Eoff, Cas. 


Michael Barton, Cas. 
Continental National Bank. 


Stephen Harris, Cas. 


State. Placeand Capital. Bank or Banker. 

CAL.... San Diego..... San Diego Savings Bank. 

Henry C. Watts, Pr. 

Te. «ce Gi cee seene First National Bank...... 

$50,000 Enoch W. Agnew, ?7. 

e .,. Orlando. ...... First National Bank...... 

50,000 Chas. Joy, Pr. 

w ,. St. Augustine.. First National Bank...... 
$50,000 John T. Dismukes, Pr. Geo. W. Gibbs, Cas 

IDAHO... Boise City. .... Boise City National Bank. 

$ 50,000 H. Wadsworth, Pr. 

Bis. cow Bcces <6 Co 

” . Spring Valley.. Spring Valley Nat’! Bank. 

$ 50,000 Chas. J. Devlin, Pr. 

IowA. .. Newell........ Miller & Gordon......... 

© we POMMMEB. «cece Farmers’ State Bank..... 

$ 25,000 Geo. Hakeman, Pr. 

_— 0 J. C. Currier & Sons..... 

KANSAS. Concordia...... C. W. Metiomeld, ..c0sec. 


# .. Garden City.... West’n Kan. Title Loan & 


$ 41 - I. R. Holmas, Pr. 
# .. Kendall. . . Kendall Exchange Bank.. 

25, A. Irvin, Pr. 
© oo BARBOUR ccs cscs First National Bank...... 
$ 50,000 Smith, Pr 
© 90 BMBT ices 0605 Bank of Ludell.......... 
$12,000 EdwinS Kirtland, Pr. 
» .. Meade Center. . Meade County Bank...... 
Anthony H. Heber, Pr. 
uw .. Newton... .... German National Bank... 
,000 John A. Randall, Pr. 
# ..Qsborne....... Exchange National Bank. 
,000 W. W. Watson, ?r. 
© oo PittsDure.. .... First National Bank...... 
50,000 T. Judson Hale, Pr. 
a « TR Fn sccc First National Bank...... 
$25,000 Wm. B. Thompson, /»7. 

w .. Wallace. ..... Wallace County Bank.. 
o .. Weir City...... A. Cragin & Son......... 
Tl cseee Burlington..... Boone County Dep. Bank. 
$ 50,000 F, Riddell, Pr. 
MINN,.. Lake City. .... Merchants’ Bank......... 
$ 50,000 Wm. F. Holmes, ?*. 
NEB,... Barneston. .... Bank of Barneston....... 
» .. Benkelman.... Bank of Benkelman (H. 
Dee Qe wenden’ mes CF Cates 0060s sees 
A. F. Johnson, Pr. 
® eo» Bastings.. .«.. Adams Co. Savings Bank. 
000 Vm. Kerr, Pr. 

» .» CUemmer...... O’Connor Banking Co.. 
$ 10,000 Jesse M. Marsh, Pr. 

- gu akcoune Douglas County Bank... 
$ 100,000 (Parrotte, Clarkson & Co.) 
N. Y.... Waterford..... Bank’g House of S. C. Bull 

a Te —- . Spring Garden Nat. B’k. 

00,000 Francis W. Kennedy, Pr. 
" , Philadelphia. . . Southwestern Nat’l Bank. 
$ 200, 000 John Gardiner, Pr. 


Chemical National Bank. 
oe ‘ 
E, A. Bagby, Sec. 
First National Bank. 
D. P. Doak, Cas. 
Continental National Bank. 


. E. W. McJunkin, Cas. 


National Park Bank. 
James K, Otis, Cas. 
Gilman, Son & Co. 
M. Wightman, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
W. H. Clarke, Cas. 
—¥- & Traders’ Nat’l Bank, 
S. P. Crampton, Cas 
National Bank of Republic. 
S. P. Hale, Cas. 
Lincoln Wational Bank. 
Royal W. Thompson, Cas. 
. T. J. R. Perry, Cas. 
National Bank of Republic, 


J.C. Revill, Cas. peas 
National Park Bank. 
E. F. McCall, Cas. 


James Craig, C 
Chamberlin). Chemical Nat’l Bk. 
A. W. Johnson, Cas. 
Importers & Traders’ Nat’l Bank. 
Otto G. Smith, Cas. 
Thos. C. Phelan, Cas. 
Kountze Bros. 
Chas. Parrotte, Cas. 
American Exchange Nat’l Bank 
Hanover National Bank. 
Henry H. Kennedy, Cas. 
Will commence business June 1. 


H, B. Langworthy, Cas, 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Wee oc Dk cccecies Bank of Henry.......... Lathom, Alexander & Co. 
$ 100,000 S. A. Champion, Pr. A, B. Lamb, Cas. 

Texas... Sulphur Sp’ngs. First National Bank...... Ninth National Bank. 

$ 50,000 J. L. Whitworth, Pr. Philip H. Foscue, Cas. 
Weeeecs St. Albans, .... Weldon National Bank... National Bank of Republic. 
$ 50,000 John G. Smith, Pr. F. Stewart Stranahan, Cas. 
Wis.... Waterloo...... Waterloo Bank.......... Kountze Bros. 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


( Monthly List, continued from March No., page 713.) 


DaK.... Cooperstown... Bank of Cooperstown ; suspended March 23. 
»  .. Sioux Falls.... First National Bank; in hands of Receiver March rr. 
« .. Watertown.... Dakota State Bank (W. E. Sibley) ; chosed out. 


Fia.... St. Augustine.. Bank of St. Augustine; succeeded by First National Bank. 


| Sullivan. ...... Merchants and Farmers’ Bank (Elder & Steele); now Wm. 
A. Steele, proprietor. 
Iowa... Bayard........ Bank of Bayard (Geo. W. Blakeslee & Son); succeeded by 
Bayard Bank (D. G. Garnes). 
© ot BRM ccccce J. B. Edmunds ; sold out to Clay County Bank. 
KAN.... Concordia...... Concordia National Bank ; succeeded by C. W. McDonald. 
> ~eiiceundace Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; now First National Bank. 
© 66 Mees ceck Harvey County Bank; succeeded by German National Bank. 
© pw PEO as ccs Chas. R. Munger Savings Bank Co.; succeeded by Inter- 
national Bank. 
9 oo GROMER. .cccccs Bank of Oberlin, incorporated, A. W. Schuster, Pr., F. 
Browne, Cas. 
2 «oR FERB ss case People’s Bank ; succeeded by First National Bank. 
MICH... Big Rapids .... Fairman’s Bank (F. Fairman); succeeded by Fairman & 
Judson. 
+ . <r o 40e Bank of St. Louis (Frank G. Kneeland) ; now Kneeland & 
Smith, proprietors. 
Miss.... Grenada....... Bank of Grenada, discontinued March rst. 
Mo. .... Kansas City. .. Lombard Bros. ; succeeded by First National Bank. 
w .. Shelbyville. .... Cooper & Dimmitt ; now Philip Dimmitt. 


NEB. ... Humphrey..... Citizen’s Bank, incorporated, Ira B. Briggle, Pres., E. A. 
Stockslager, Cas. 


w .. Nort® Platte... McDonald Bank ; now Bank of Chas. McDonald. 

a, sae Bank of Stella (Hull & Ferguson); now J. L. Slocum, ?r., 
J. R. Cain, Cas. 

a p Mcekscwed Citizens’ Bank (Williams, Lyle & Collins) ; now Lyle & Col- 


lins, proprietors. 
N. J.... New Brunswick Dime Savings Bank ; closed March 11. 
N. MEx, Albuquerque... Albuquerque National Bank ; suspended. 
Or..... Eugene City. .. Hendricks & Eakin ; now First National Bank. 
Pa. .... Philadelphia. .. Spring Garden Bank ; now Spring Garden National Bank. 
Texas.. Sulphur Springs Weaver, Whitworth & Foscue; succeeded by First Nat’l Bk. 
Was, T. Dayton........ First Nat’l Bank; went into voluntary liquidatiqgn March 16, 
SEOs obe MUEEE dccceccee Citizens’ Nat. B.; went into voluntary liquidation March 11. 





—— WE are a great people. Since 1867 we have built the Intercolonial, en- 
larged the canals, and constructed the Canadian Pacific—works involving an outlay 
of not less than $140,000,000. Yet, before we have had time to take breath after 
these heroic efforts, two more schemes are launched which would probably cost 
$50,000,000, viz., the Hudson’s Bay Railway and the Ottawa and Lake Huron 
Canal.— Toronto Mail. 




















CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 713.) 


Bank and place. Elected. In place of 
N. Y. City, Lincoln a City. W. T. Cornell, Cas...... Jos. W. B. Edgar. 
«2 .. Sixth Nat. B’k, New York City. Chas. Frothingham,V.P. wee eee 
ALa.... Mobile Savings Bank, Mobile... W. J. Hearin, /7........ Thos. Henry.* 
« .. First National Bank, Opelika... N. P. Renfro, V. Pr..... we weeee 
CaAL.... Consolidated National Bank, { Bryant Howard, Pr..... O. S. Witherby. 
San Diego. | Geo. W. Marston, Cas... Bryant Howard. 
Conn... Mystic National Bank, Mystic.. N. M. Galley, Pr........ S. H. Wheeler.* 
» .. Windham Nat. B., Willimantic. H. C. Lathrop, Cas. .... 5. Bingham. 
Dak.... Minnehaha County Bank, { A. E Hull, Pr........00- W. Jacobson. 
Valley Springs. | J. M. Bailey, Cas........ A. McGrath. 
FLA .... First Nat. Bank, St. Augustine, B. F. Oliveros, V. Pr.... = «2 2 eee 
Ga. .... Milledgeville ra illeipeville. B. T. Bethune, Cas...... G. T. Weidenman. 
ILL..... Workingmen’s Banking Co.,! anthony Isch, Cas....... Geo. W. Dausch. 


East St. Louis. 

» .. Elgin City Banking Co, Elgin., Andrew Hawkins, Cas... S. S. Mann. 
# .. Farmers’ National Bank, 5. Ze Comme, CP... cesses O. G. Smith. 

Knoxville. } H. L. Bailey, Ass’t...... J. Z. Carns. 

# .. Spring Valley National Bank,) - NN Saunders. V Pr 
Spring Valley. { ~“"~° liane he 


Iowa... Merchants’ National Bank, A. Howell. V. Pr T. Mitchell 
alg ' RM eiciiins 4 , 
« .. First Nat. B’k, Grundy Center. Aaron Wolf, V. Pr...... A. Branaman. 
« .. Humboldt County Bank, H. J. Ketman, /¥....... John Dickey. 
Humboldt. 4 M. H. Stoddard, Cas..... S. H. Brewer. 
» .. Bank of Newmarket........... C. B. Hutton, Cas.. . O. A. Cramer. 
w ,, First National Bank, Newton.. J. H. Lyday, RR F. T. Campbell. 
» .. Osage National Bank, Osage... J. W. Annis, 4ss’¢ Cas... seeeeees 
“ . Hamilton Co. Nat’l Bank, 
Webster City. J. W. Funk, Ac?’g. Cas.. O. K, Eastman. 
KaN.... First National Bank, > te co al TV. ” Pr. hog i ma 
Independence. ) 7 py. Spencer, Cas.. .... W. E. Otis. 
« .. German National Bank, e. 3 A, PO 
Newton, } E. A. Schmidt, dss’t Cas. wa naneee 
» .., First National Bank, John R. Lindburg, V. FY. 
Pittsburg. Wm. Babcock, Jr. Asst. “*°*°*** 
w .,, First National Bank, St. John.. John Henry Rohr, S eer 
ee First Nat’l B’k, Elizabethtown. S. R. Robertson, Cas.... J. S. Grimes. 
Casco National Bank, Portland. J. S. Winslow, V. es. .. G. P. Westcott. 


Mp..... Third Nat’l Bank, Baltimore... Wm. H. Crawford, Pr... Thos. Y. Canby.* 
» _.. Merchants’ National Bank, D. H. Thomas, /r...... A. H. Stump.* 


Baltimore. | E. H. Thomson, Cas.... D. H. Thomas, 
Mass, .. Lawrence Nat. Bank, Lawrence. H. L. Sherman, diss’4.... ss. se ee es 
#  ,. Pacific Nat’l Bank, Nantucket., Albert G. Brock, Cas.... Chas. H. Coffin. 
» .,. Third National Bank, Fred. H. Harris, PP siwas J. C. Parsons.* 
Springfield. i Fred. Harris, Cas....... Fred. H. Harris. 
Micu... National Bank of Battle Creek. James Boughton, Cas... —— saaevees 
e .. First National Bank, Calumet.. Aaron F. Leopold, V. Pr. — see 
" .. Merch’ts & Manuf’rs — H. L. O’Brien, Cas...... F. Martin. 
er First Nat. Bank, Kansas City.. W. McDonald, V. Pr.... we ee eee 
Aug. Straub, ccs tentn _W.c. Lange.* 
« .. International Bank, St. Louis } Adam Herthel, Cas...... W.C. Lange, Ac?’ g# 


* Deceased 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In placeof 
. . 5. G. Beasties, FP. 0cccecs M. P. Kinkaid. 
Nes.... Exchange Bank, Atkinson. .} ijoward Miller, Cas... H. W. Robinson, 
«  .. State Bank, Blue Hill. ........ 5, Ds CURED, Pens ccccee J. A. Dodds, 
n . First National Bank, B. Lombard, Jr., V. Pr.. ownsens ; 
Broken Bow. 1 ©. P. Parley, Aebiccccc. __ cvcvcess 
a . State National Bank, Lincoln.. C. E. Waite, Ass’¢ Cas.. W. R. Alexander, 
N. H... Manchester National Bank, me. See Pelee, Cer... W. M. Parker. .... 
Manchester. {| Walter M. Parker, Ass’. peceeses 
i er Camden Safe Dep. wy se say Peter L. Voorhees, Pr... J. B. Dayton.* 
N. Y.... Chester National Bank, ieee Teel, F. Fh.... ea snvces 
Chester. | Jonas D. Millspaugh, Cas, Henry Masterson.* 
w  .,, Ellenville Sav’gs B., Ellenville... Geo. B. Childs, 7reas... Geo. A, Dudley. 
» _,, Ilion National Bank, Ilion. .... John Hoefler, V. Pr..... C. Remington. 
u . Walden National B’k, Walden. W. C. Stevens, Cas...... W. G. Rutherford. 
OHIO... Morrow Co. National Bank, 
Mouse Gilead. Geo. F. Wolcott, Cas.... X. C. Stewart. 
M . First Nat’] Bank, Portsmouth.. Robert Baker, V.Pr..... wee eee 
Phccess Chester Bank & stig ooo J. A. Campbell, Cas..... Ben. F. Young. 
" . Merchants & Farmers’ Nat. B. ( J. A. Marchand, Pr. .... T. H. Irwin. 
Greensburgh. } T. H. Irwin, V. Pr...... J. A. Marchand. 
—— er many 3 Bank of Malvern, John M. Wilson, Pr..... J. Jeanes. 
u . Spring Garden National B’k . 
* Philadelphia, } GDh, WP... con eeees 
u . Citizens’ Nat. B. of Washington J. W. Donnan, Pr.. .... G. W. Roberts. 
w .. Farmers’ Nat. B., Watsontown. Chas. Heilman, V. Pr... ww ene 
R. I.... Producers’ N. B., Woonsocket. Chas. E. Thomas, Pr.. . C. Nourse. 
S.C.... Carolina Savings Bank, fy § 4A eee 
Charleston. { J. D. Kelly, Cas......... G. W. Williams, Jr. 
TENN .. National Bank of McMinnville.. W. H. Magness, Jr.,Ass’¢ —...... ss 
TEX.... First Nat’] Bank, Lampasas.... J. S. Letcher, V. Pr..... J. M. Malone. 
» .. First National Bank, Burnet... W.H.Boggess, Act’gCas. _—_....... ee se 
u .. Merchants & Planters’ Nat. B. | Tom Randolph, Pr...... C. C. Binkley.* 
Sherman. { C. B. Dorchester, A4ct’g C. Tom Randolph. 
VT. .... First National Bank, Chelsea... C. S. Emery, Cas. ...... J. L. Bacon. 
Was. T. First National Bank, Pomeroy . Elmon Scott, V. Pr..... wee wee 


* Deceased. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from March No., page 711.) 


No. Name and Place. President. Cashter. Capital. 
3462 First National Bank............ John T. Dismukes, 
St. Augustine, FLA. George W. Gibbs, $50,000 
3463 First National Bank............ T. Judson Hale, 
Pittsburgh, KAN, Chas. P. Hale, 50,000 
3464 First National Bank............ J. T. Smith, 
Lincoln, KAN. E. W. McJunkin, 50,000 
3465 Spring Valley National Bank.. . Chas. J. Devlin, 
Spring Valley, ILL. Michael Barton, 50,000 
3466 First National Bank............ J. L. Whitworth, 
Sulphur Springs, TEX. Phil H. Foscue, 50,000 
3467 First National Bank............ Wm. B. Thompson, 
St. John, KAN. Royal W. Thompson, 50,000 
3468 Spring Garden National Bank... Francis W. Kennedy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Henry H. Kennedy, 500,000 
3469 First National Bank............ Chas. Joy, 
Orlando, FLA. J. H. Vivion, 50,000 
3470 First National Bank............ Enoch Agnew, 
Ocala, FLA. Alex. McIntyre, 50,000 
3471 Boise City National Bank....... H. Wadsworth, 
Boise City, IDAHO. Alfred Eoff, 50,000 
3472 Exchange National Bank........ W. W. Watson, 
Osborne, KAN. S. P. Crampton, 60,000 
3473 German National Bank.......... J. A. Randall, 
Newton, KAN. W. H. Clarke, 60,000 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


March came in like a bull and has gone out like a bear. Its typical 
winds and weather have not been confined to the physical, but have 
extended to the commercial and financial world. The improved con- 
ditions, existing at the beginning of the month, in most of our markets, 
have given way to the old bear influences—which it was hoped had passed 
away, during the month of February to stay—because of new and unexpected 
elements of depression that have entered into the situation during the past 
month. Indeed, the March winds and weather have been more violent and 
severe in business, than in atmospheric conditions. The gales that swept 
the earth and the high seas at the rate of over 75 miles per hour, carrying 
destruction with them on land and water, were not so terrific nor unusual 
as those which have swept away, or paralyzed the business of the country. 
The most terrible of them, and the most destructive, have been the labor 
troubles which have assumed such vast and serious proportions as have 
never been experienced in this or any other country. While the breach of 
the peace and the violent destruction of property were greater during the 
Pittsburgh railroad riots in 1877, the danger to the peace and good order 
of the whole country, instead of to one city, and the loss of property by 
the blockade of railroads, and the depreciation of their property, have been 
immeasurably greater than then. This depreciation, and this stoppage of 
traffic and business, have not been confined to the railroads and to the 
sections immediately affected. They have extended to the whole railway 
system and to the entire business of the country. They have not only 
decreased railroad earnings, and stopped the movement of goods to the in- 
terior and produce to the seaboard, but they have demoralized the entire 
industrial, commercial and financial interests of the United States. They 
have swept away the old basis of the relations between capital and labor 
upon which the value of all property rested, and have destroyed the confidence 
in these values for the future, which was returning so rapidly, since the 
beginning of the new year, and which is absolutely essential to an improve- 
ment in business. Hence, all that was gained in January, and more es- 
pecially in February, has more than been lost in March. Confidence has 
been so rudely shaken, and it is a plant of such slow growth, that it will 
take much longer to restore than to destroy it. But until such restoration 
it is idle to look for general improvement in business. Before that can be 
brought about, however, the new basis upon which the future relations of 
capital and labor shall rest, must be established in place of the one destroyed. 
This can only be done by the consent of both, although they can be de- 
troyed by either. Some of the seeds of the conflict between these two great 
forces of civilization have been sown in the false capitalization of too many of 
the railways of the country. Over-capitalization has produced under-pay of the 
labor of the country to an equal extent, in order to earn interest and divi- 
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dends on bonds and stocks that do not and never did represent one dollar 
of real value, beyond the paper on which they were printed. This seed has 
taken such deep root during its growth of a quarter of a century, that it can 
only be eradicated by an heroic effort. In prosperous times, a part of 
the sum needful to pay interest on watered capital, is collected out of the 
commerce of the country that passes over these roads. When times are bad 
and there is not enough commerce to keep them employed, and they are 
compelled to fight each other for a share of that little, at an unremunera- 
tive rate, then wages are reduced. Strikes are a natural outcome of this 
state of things. 

There are anarchists, however, in these labor organizations, as bad as any 
who control the railroad corporations of the country, and both would prefer 
violence and force, by which neither could suffer as much as from an honest 
and peaceful settlement of these great wrongs that largely have caused these 
bad times, and are continuing them by this refusal to accept the inevitable 
and make peace and friends with the men in whose hands and at whose 
mercy both they and their property are and always must be. The very 
strength of the labor organizations, their unity of action and patient endur- 
ance, demand respect and consideration, as well as the removal of their wrongs. 
To do this will make them the staunchest friends of order and of a Govern- 
ment that protects their rights, while they would be the strongest possible 
bulwark against the corporate and social anarchists who will yet secure con- 
trol of the organizations of capital and labor and plunge the country into 
another civil war, if the present condition of things is allowed to remain, 
and drift from bad to worse, until the conservative elements of labor are 
unable longer to restrain the disorderly members who have crept into their 
organizations. This crisis was fast approaching when their head and balance 
wheel, Grand Master Powderly, threw himself and all his influence into the 
widening breach of peace. It was the fear that this control might be lost which 
has paralyzed trade and changed the bull situation of a month ago into the 
increasingly bear situation that now exists. Every day’s delay increases the 
danger of collision, and the press and public opinion should be outspoken 
enough to reduce both parties to these contests to arbitrate, until Congress 
can pass a National arbitration law which shall compel the settlement of all 
these troubles between capital and labor without recourse to strikes or lock- 
outs, both of which should be made punishable as a criminal offense against 
peace, property and person. When it is considered that there is not a mar- 
ket, or interest, or value that has not been affected, directly or indirectly, by 
these railroad strikes, and most of them seriously, the importance given 
above to this subject will not be regarded as exaggerted. 

Next in importance to the strikes are the changed and rapidly- 
changing conditions of the money market, the banks and _ sterling 
exchange. The outflow of gold that has been so long feared began in 
large volume during the past month, and was checked at the close chiefly by 
the renewed European demand for our railroad securities, for the first time 
since Mr. Vanderbilt’s death. But this item on the credit side of the ac- 
count was only purchased by an infinitely larger item on the debtor side, in 
the heavy break in stocks, on the strikes, which stimulated this export de- 
mand for these securities. Exports of produce have also increased at the 
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lower prices caused by the strikes, in great part, while our imports 
have fallen off. Whether these improved conditions at the close will prove 
only temporary is one of those questions time only can answer. At the same 
time the bank reserve has run lower than for nearly two years, and was 
rapidly decreasing with the exports of gold, the expansion of loans on pooled 
stocks, and an increased demand from the West for currency, on which 
Western banks have drawn down their balances in New York to a low 
figure. During the last week of March, however, the banks called in loans 
quite sharply at the stock exchange, alarmed by this rapid decline in their 
reserves to the serious detriment of the pools which had been bulling and 
carrying enormous blocks of stocks on an easy money market. 

In this connection it is now generally believed that the pool formed in 
trunk line stocks last summer, upon the West Shore reorganization, has at 
last been compelled to liquidate, or has done so voluntarily and to a large 
extent, finding it could neither bull the market on the proposed Reading 
reorganization nor hold it against the strikers and the steady downpour of 
investment stock, much of which is believed to have come out of the pri- 
vate boxes of the most wealthy members of that pool, whose knowledge of 
the affairs of the roads of which they are the managers is said to have made 
constant sellers of the trunk line stocks since Mr. Vanderbilt’s death. It is 
even said that the members of his family had gotten pretty well out of Lake 
Shore before the break came and it had passed its dividend, and that they 
have reduced their holdings in their other lines, preparatory to a trip abroad, 
from which, it is said by well-informed parties, will date their gradual with- 
drawal from active interest in the Vanderbilt roads, with a view to a life 
of travel and leisure, leaving the control in the hands of President Depew. 

The syndicate scheme for the reorganization of the Reading companies, 
explained in last number, has been revived by the addition of Mr. Corbin 
to the syndicate, without having modified it to suit the views of Mr. Gowen, 
whom he was supposed to represent. This has resulted in Mr. Gowen's 
putting forward the Reading manager’s plan of reorganization, in carrying 
out which he is said to have their united official and financial support, as 
well as that of strong rival interests of the Pennsylvania Railroad, including 
the South Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, Jersey Central, and Corbin 
system, by which a trunk line to the West in the Reading, a competitor of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Pittsburgh, and a New York outlet for the 
Baltimore are to be secured. Besides this formidable opposition to the syn- 
dicate, another, headed by Messrs. Joseph Wharton and Kemble, representing 
other than general mortgage bondholders, was made public ,at the end 
of the month, while the opposition to the syndicate in Philadelphia, where 
more of the Reading securities are held than anywhere else, is more deep- 
seated and general than appears from the utterances of the press of that 
city. There is also serious and growing dissatisfaction in the Board of Re- 
organization trustees, and a split there is looked for by the friends of Mr. 
Gowen. 

Meantime the alleged objective purpose of the syndicate in reorganizing 
the company has been accomplished—on paper, at least, in a so-called coal 
combination, which has advanced the price 25 cents per ton, and proposes 
another one of 25 cents. The coal trade, however, was doing better prior to 
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this action in consequence of the bituminous supply being exhausted on ac- 
count of the strikes in those fields. Besides, the eastern spring trade is 
opening more active than usual, stimulated by the very low prices, talk of 
higher, and light stocks in New England. The iron trade has been checked 
somewhat by the tariff agitation until its defeat for this session became cer- 
tain, since when the labor troubles have affected it unfavorably. But, on the 
whole, this is the most active manufacturing industry, except the cotton, in 
which the mills are in many cases sold ahead, while the woolen manu- 
facturers are working full time on a steady demand and market. The dry- 
goods trade, however, has been seriously checked by the stoppage of the 
southwestern railroad systems by the strikes, as this is the active spring season 
for Texas and west of the Mississippi River. 

The increase in exports noted, has been largely of corn, which has broken 
1o cents from the highest point in February, under enormous receipts 
until the latter part of the month, when the strikes shut receipts off here as 
well as West. Wheat has gone out more freely, though we have been un- 
able to fill some prompt continental orders, because of the scarcity of, and 
advance in ocean freight, which has been absorbed by corn. Cotton has 
reacted with corn and wheat from the February boom, and rather more 
export business has been done in that as well as in corn and wheat on the 
reaction. Flour, and in fact the whole breadstuff’s list, as well as that for 
provisions, has fallen back to about the lowest points all around, before the 
_ February rise. At the close, however, barring the strikes and the small bank 
failures in the Northwest, the whole line of speculative markets acted more 
like advancing on any bull influence which seems likely to be found in the 
compromise of the strikes and in European complications. 

The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 

1886. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Mar. 6.. $354,530,900 ~- $89,732,600 . $31,665,700 . $393,299,600 . $7,882,500 . $ 23,073,400 

‘6 13.. 358,888,500 . 87,263,000 . 32,194,700 + 395,374,000 . 7,690,500 . 20,614,050 


“© 20.. 359,685,300 . 84,169,100 . 31,103,000 « 391,437,200 . 7,816,100 . 17,412,800 
‘6 27.. 356,058,600 . 79,084,600 28,778,700 . 380,264,600 . 7,989,600 . 12,794,650 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1886, Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Feb. 27...-00- $ 155,201,900 .--. $11,015,500 ..-. $2,645,200 «+++ $115,997)900 wee ae 19,439,200 
Mar. 6.....-.. 154,879,400 .... 10,982,900 .... 3,352,700 .. . 114,636,100 , 19,452,200 

“© 13...e000 155,874,500 «.-- 10,944,200 .... 3,288,800 .... 115,271,300 .... 19,226,500 

© 20. .2ee 155,551,900 .... 10,783,500 .. . 3,309,700 .... 114,592,400 .... 19,170,400 

 Bisciees 154,287,100 .... 10,676,900 «+++ 3,124,800 .... 111,971,100 . 19,055,800 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as uae 

1886, Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
Bat. 6..ceee «+ $83,251,300 or $26,741,800 .... $84,720,500 sane $ 6,243,500 

“ BZ. ccccces $3,770,800 seee 26,590,500 eeee 85,704,300 eeee 6,236,500 

FW, cascnes 84,299,100 uate 26,588,800 ....- 85,815,700 eons 6,291, 500 

D Miissiweee 84,903,100... 25,571,000... $4,461,900. 6,352,000 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : March i. March 8. March 15. “March 22. March, 29. 
ee ae 4@5% oe 5@6 -- 44@s% .. 4@6 on 5@6 
Ge Ba ccccceccce -. 2@1% i 2@1 -- 2%@2 - 2@1% .- 3@2 


Treasury balances, coin.$ 165,403,576 ..$ 168,418,097 ..$170,712,957 ..$128,720,578 ..$128, 109,063 
Do. do. cur. $13,646,223 .. $14,480,532 .. $13,590,826 .. $47,450,010 .. $49,530,600 
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Sterling exchange has ranged during March at from 4.873(@4.89% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.86@4.873{ for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 515@513 ¥ 
for sight, and 5174%4@s16%% for 60 days. The closing rates of the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.86@4.86% ; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.8734@4.884%. Cable transfers, 4.8814@4.8834. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
517'%4@5.16% ; sight, 5.15@5.1434. Antwerp—-Commercial, 60 days, 520@519%. 
Reichmarks( 4 )—bankers’, 60 days, 9534@95% ; sight, 953(@95%. Guilders— 
bankers’, 60 days, 4034@40; ; sight, 40,°,@40%. 


LE Sc, 
DEATHS. 


BINKLEY.—On March 16, aged sixty years, C. C. BINKLEY, Presid ent o 
Merchants & Planters’ National Bank, Sherman, Texas. 

CANBY.—On March 5, aged eighty-one years, THomas Y. CANBY, President 
of Third National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

CAsE.—On March 14, aged sixty-four years, JosIAH CASE, President of 
National Bank of Vernon, N. Y. 

DayToON.—On March g, aged sixty-five years, JAMES B. Dayton, President 
of Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Camden, N. J. 

DupDLEY.—On March 3, aged seventy-five years, GEOEGE A. DUDLEY, Treas- 
urer of Ellenville Savings Bank, Ellenville, N. Y. 

HENRY.—On March 16, M. W. HENRY, Vice-President of First National 
Bank of Akron, O. 

JEWELL.—On [February 23, aged seventy-seven years, ALEX. M. JEWELL, 
President of Hubbard National Bank, of Hubbard, O. 

KELSEY.—On March 22, aged seventy-eight years, GEORGE W. KELSEY, 
President of Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 

LANGE.—On March 15, aged fifty-five years, W. C. LANGE, President and 
Acting Cashier of the International Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

MARTIN. —On March 18, aged seventy-seven years, HENRY H. MARTIN, 
President of Albany Savings Bank, Albany, N. Y. 

MASTERSON.—On March 6, aged thirty-four years, HENRY MASTERSON, 


Cashier of Chester National Bank, Chester, N. Y. 
NoursE.—On March 1, aged seventy-five years, the HON. CHARLES NoursE, 


President of the Produce National Bank of Woonsocket, R. I. 

‘While looking on at a fire which had broken out in the counting-room of 
the Social Manufacturing Co., he became so excited that an attack of paralysis 
came on, which so prostrated him that he died almost instantly. The deceased 
gentleman held several offices of trust, including that of President of the 
Produce National Bank. - He was also a State Senator, and the First President 
of the Business Men’s Association.”—M. Y. Times. 

Parsons.—On March 12, aged seventy-two years, JOSEPH C. PARSONS, Presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank, Springfield, and the City National Bank, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

SPEAR.—On March 13, aged fifty-nine years, CHARLES SPEAR, Vice-Presi- 
dent of National Shoe & Leather Bank, New York City. 

WHEELER.—On March 6, aged seventy-four years, STEPHEN WHEELER, 
President of Mystic National Bank, Mystic, Conn. 








